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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1869,  by 
J.  B.  LTPPINCOTT  & CO., 

In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 


CHARACTERS. 

Raoul  d’Athol. 

Susan,  Ms  Wife. 

The  Baron,  Grandfather  of  Susan. 

George  de  Vernon,  Officer  of  Chasseurs^  of  Vincennes. 
Jeannette,  elderly  Serving- Woman^  favorite  of  Susan. 
Lhermite,  valet  of  M.  d' Athol. 

Robert,  Chief  Cook. 

Scullion. 

The  scene  lies  in  one  of  the  French  Provinces. 
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SCENE  I. 

The  estate  of  the  Baron.  Entrance  of  an  elegant  Chateau.^  bril- 
liantly lighted.  Shrubberies^  flowers^  etc.  A double  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  a garden.^  the  principal  avenue  of  which  is 
illuminated.  It  is  one  hour  after  midnight. 

The  Chief  Cook  and  the  Scullion  lounging  upon  the  steps  of  the 
principal  entrance. 

Scullion. 

So  you  think,  M.  Robert,  that  the  bridegroom  has 
a dainty  palate  ? 

Cook  {large  and  corpulent.^  with  an  expression  of  simplicity 
and  importance'). 

I do  not  say  that  he  is  dainty.  I say  that  he  is 
a man  who  knows  what  he  is  eating,  and  who  has  a 
proper  consideration  for  the  efforts  of  an  artist.  He  has 
asked  me  for  the  receipt  of  my  “ Sacramento  sauce !” 
I believe  that  Mademoiselle  will  be  very  happy  with 
him. 

Scullion. 

Mademoiselle  does  not  eat  much. 
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Cook. 

Mademoiselle,  like  most  women,  eats  that  which  is 
placed  before  her,  without  a shadow  of  discernment. 
I have  seen  her  breakfast  upon  an  artichoke  with 
pepper  sauce,  and  green  fruits.  Such  is  woman  I 
This,  however,  cannot  prevent  the  conviction  that  we 
are  losing  a good  mistress. 

SCTTLILIOU-. 

Then  you  think  she  will  be  happy,  M.  Robert  ? 

Cook. 

I believe  so,  because  it  is  rare  for  a husband  who 
has  a good  stomach  not  to  render  his  wife  happy : I 
assert  this  upon  principle.  Consequently,  all  that  I 
know  of  Monsieur,  authorizes  me  to  assert  with  pleas- 
ure that  Mademoiselle  has  made  an  admirable  choice. 
This  is,  in  fact,  what  I remarked  to  Mademoiselle 
when  she  consulted  me  on  the  subject. 

Scullion  {taking  off  his  hat). 

She  consulted  you,  M.  Robert? 

Cook. 

Yes,  my  good  lad.  It  was  an  attention  which  she 
paid  me.  I went  six  or  seven  days  since  to  submit  to 
the  baron  a sketch  of  my  plans  relative  to  the  wedding- 
breakfast.  Mademoiselle  was  ascending  the  stairs  as 
I came  from  the  cabinet  of  her  grandfather.  I saluted 
her.  She  blushed — such,  my  friend,  is  the  natural 
modesty  of  women  1 take  one — take  two — take  a 
thousand,  you  will  find  them  all  alike:  a mere  nothing 
makes  them  blush. 

“Well,  Robert,”  said  she,  striking  her  little  boot 
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with  the  end  of  her  parasol,  “ it  appears  that  we  have 
great  doings  going  on  among  us  just  now  I’’  “Made- 
moiselle may  be  sure,”  replied  I,  “that  I shall  con- 
secrate all  my  talents  to  the  occasion;”  whereupon 
I placed  before  her  the  bill  of  fare  that  I held  in  my 
hand.  I did  this  from  pure  condescension;  for,  as  1 
have  told  you.  Mademoiselle,  who  is  in  other  respects 
extremely  well  instructed,  has  never  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a truffle  from  a potato. 

Scullion  {laughing  loudly). 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  Yvell,  then? 

Cook  {smiling). 

What  do  you  expect? — no  one  is  perfect ! — Never- 
theless Mademoiselle  appeared  to  run  over  my  pro- 
gramme with  interest,  and  was  even  obliging  enough 
to  say,  on  returning  it  to  me,  “ That  will  be  superb, 
Robert,  superb, — worthy  of  your  genius  !”  “ Made- 

moiselle is  too  good,”  replied  I ; and  it  was  then — the 
ice  being  broken — that  I ventured  to  say  that,  in  m3" 
opinion,  she  had  made  an  admirable  choice.  On  hear- 
ing these  words,  I wish  you  could  have  seen  her  fly  up 
the  stairs — two  steps  at  a time — saying,  as  she  went, 
with  her  sweet  little  voice,  “Thank  you,  Robert! 
thank  you! — thank  you!”  The  baron,  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  laughed  with  all  his 
heart. 

Scullion. 

She  is  certainly  a most  amiable  young  lady. 

Cook. 

Only  a savage  could  say  otherwise.  But  see;  here 
comes  Jeannette.  We  shall  have  some  news.  \_Jean- 
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nette  arrives,  out  of  breath,  holding  her  bonnet  in  her 
hand.']  Ahl  Mademoiselle  Jeannette,  is  that  you? 
I suppose  it  is  time  to  prepare  the  tea  and  the  punch. 

Jeannette  [old,  lively,  and  abrupt). 

And  the  chocolate — yes,  Robert,  you  will  hear  the 
carriages  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Cook  [making  a sign  to  the  scullion,  who  disappears). 

And  where  have  you  left  them,  Mademoiselle  Jean- 
nette ? 

Jeannette. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  church,  where  there  is  a 
register  to  sign,  you  know. 

Cook. 

So  all  is  finished  ? 

Jeannette, 

I do  not  know  if  all  is  finished,  or  if  all  is  not  finished. 
The  mayor  and  the  cure  have  said  all  they  had  to  say ; 
that  is  certain. 

Cook. 

I trust  that  all  passed  off  well  ? 

Jeannette. 

Very  well:  there  is  no  undoing  what  is  done;  there- 
fore let  us  hold  our  tongues. 

Cook. 

You  have  not  the  air  of  a person  perfectly  satisfied, 
Mademoiselle  Jeannette. 

Jeannette. 

Bah  I Why  not  ? The  baron  is  satisfied,  the  bride 
is  satisfied,  the  bridegroom  is  also  satisfied — without 
having  the  air;  and,  for  me,  I am  like  the  bridegroom. 
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Cook. 

Does  not  the  bridegroom  please  you,  then,  made- 
moiselle? 

Jeannette. 

Nonsense!  Can  any  one  who  has  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  gentleman  fail  to  admire  him  ? Is  he  not 
from  Paris  ? And  you,  Robert  1 Is  it  you  who  under- 
take to  criticise  anything  that  comes  direct  from  Paris? 
Could  you  venture  so  far? 

Cook. 

No;  certainly  not.  Besides,  to  be  just,  he  is  a hand- 
some man. 

Jeannette. 

Yes — a handsome  insect! 

Cook. 

Did  he  commit  any  improprieties  during  the  cere- 
monies ? 

Jeannette. 

Any  improprieties,  indeed!  You  have  great  pene- 
tration, M.  Robert.  Why,  if  there  was  a single 
wrinkle  to  derange  the  fit  of  his  cravat,  I hope  the 
wolf  may  gobble  me  up  ! 

Cook. 

And  how  did  Mademoiselle  behave  in  this  trying 
situation  ? 

Jeannette. 

Poor  angel ! \hursting  into  tears.'\  Poor,  dear  angel ! 
Let  me  tell  you,  my  friend,  [^energetically,']  marriage 
is  a great  humbug ! 

Cook. 

But  why  ? 
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Jeannette. 

But  why?  [Scullion  appears,  looking  important.’] 

Scullion. 

Mademoiselle  Jeannette,  there  is  a gentleman  here 
who  is  Inquiring  for  you. 

Jeannette. 

A gentleman  inquiring  forme — at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning?  He  must  be  insane.  [She  rises.  Enter  a 
man  dressed  in  black,  with  a white  cravat.  He  car- 
ries a package  beneath  his  arm.] 

Stranger. 

Is  this  Mademoiselle  Jeannette  ? 

Jeannette. 

What  do  you  wish,  monsieur  ? 

Stranger. 

It  is,  then.  Mademoiselle  Jeannette  to  whom  I have 
the  honor  of  speaking  ? 

Jeannette  [Cook  and  Scullion  disappear). 

And  if  it’s Who  am  I speaking  to  ? 

Stranger  [whispering  mysteriously). 

My  name  is  Lhermite. 


Well? 


Jeannette. 

Lhermite. 


Yalet-de-chambre  to  Monsieur  Raoul. 


Jeannette. 

Ah  ! of  the  bridegroom.  Well  ? 
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Lhermite  lowering  his  voice). 

Monsieur  directed  me  to  inquire  of  you,  mademoiselle, 
where  I am  to  place  his  little  conveniences.  [_Showing 
the  packet.'] 

Jeannette, 

What  little  conveniences  ? 

Lhermite. 

His  brushes,  his  tweezers  for  his  beard, — in  short, 
all  the  necessaries  for  his  toilet. 

Jeannette. 

Ah  ! see  what  occupies  your  master  at  this  solemn 
moment ! 

Lhermite. 

You  can  understand,  mademoiselle,  how  unpleasant 
it  would  'be  for  him  not  to  have  to-morrow  morning 
all  that  is  habitual  and  necessary  for  him. 

Jeannette. 

Monsieur  Lhermite,  this  is  shocking ! 

Lhermite. 

How,  mademoiselle  ? 

Jeannette. 

I tell  you  it  is  shocking;  and  you  may  poke  away 
your  “little  conveniences”  where  you  please.  I would 
not  touch  them  with  the  end  of  my  finger. 

Lhermite. 

What  do  you  see  shocking  in  the  fact  that  my 
master  should  desire  to  arrange  his  beard  to-morrow 
morning  ? ^ 
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Jeannette. 

Have  you  not  also  by  chance  his  night-cap  to  finish 
the  list  ? [^A  noise  of  carriages  is  heard  from  the 

avenue.']  Here,  give  it  to  me,  since  the  subject  has 
been  broached;  but  it  is  only  men  who  could  think  of 
such  things.  It  is  contemptible  I \_She  retires.] 

A great  tumult  in  the  garden.  The  servants  and  others  crowd 

the  vestibule.  The  carriages  arrive^  and  Susan,  in  her  bridal 

attire,  ascends  the  steps,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  grand- 
father, a small,  active,  refined-looking  old  gentleman. 

Susan. 

Ah  1 this  is  delightful  I Why  do  not  you  get  mar- 
ried also,  grandpapa  ? 

The  Baron. 

It  is  now  just  fifty-five  years  since  that  event  befell 
me,  my  little  lady. 

Susan. 

I assure  you,  grandpapa,  that  you  are  charming,  and 
that  you  could  marry  if  you  wished. 

The  Baron. 

Oh,  certainly,  my  dear, — without  the  least  inconven- 
ience. [ They  cross  the  vestibule,  followed  by  the  guests.] 
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THE  BRIDE. 

A garden  laid  out  in  the  English  style  : — winding  walks^  green 
lawns,  fountains j and  thick  shrubberies  faintly  lighted  by  the 
distant  illuminations.  A balmy  summer  night,  the  air  filled 
with  the  aromatic  odors  of  trees  and  flowers. 

Susan  (a  veil  thrown  over  her  head,  holding  Jeannette  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  her  gently  after  her). 

Come  farther — farther  still. 

J EANNETTE. 

But,  mademoiselle 1 

Susan. 

Mademoiselle  ? For  shame,  Jeannette  I 

Jeannette.  v 

True;  madame,  I should  have  said.  I shall  not 
make  the  mistake  again.  But  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ? 

Susan  [pausing). 

I want  to  tell  you  a secret,  Jeannette.  Listen ! 
\_She  seizes  the  maid’s  hands  passionately.']  I am  so 
happy!  \_Emhraces  Jeannette,  and  weeps  upon  her 
bosom.'] 

Jeannette. 

May  God  bless  you,  dear,  innocent  child ! May  he 
listen  to  you  I 
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Susan. 

I must  open  my  heart — do  you  not  see  that  I am 
suffocating  ? I should  die  if  I did  not  say  to  some  one, 
I am  happy — so  happy! 

Jeannette. 

Mademoiselle  ? 

Susan. 

And  to  whom  should  I say  this,  if  not  to  you,  Jean- 
nette ? you  know  that  I love  you.  I should  be  most 
ungrateful  if  I did  not.  For  nearly  twenty  years  have 
I not  been  everything  to  you  ? Have  you  had  on  earth 
another  interest,  another  passion,  than  your  Susan  ? 
No,  none — none.  You  have  carried  me  in  your  arms 
from  my  cradle  to  my  marriage-day.  You  alone  as- 
sumed the  task  of  filling  that  frightful  void  left  by  my 
dead  mother.  I also  love  you — be  assured  of  that; 
and  to  no  one  but  you  could  I make  my  first  avowal 
of  love — tell  my  first  secret  of  happiness. 

Jeannette  {with  emotion). 

My  child — my  Susan — my  darling ! Thank  you — 
thank  you. 

Susan. 

And  I moreover  wished  to  tell  you  this  in  this 
spot, — beneath  these  jasmines — near  this  bench.  Do 
you  know  why  ? Sit  down,  perhaps  it  will  aid  you  to 
remember.  Do  you  recollect  ? Oh,  she  has  forgotten  I 
It  is  not  a year  ago,  though  to  me  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday. 

Jeannette. 

Wait  a moment. 

Susan. 

It  was  in  the  twilight.  I was  seated  as  I am  now, 
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my  head  resting  upon  my  hand,  and  so  preoccupied 
that  I did  not  hear  you  approach.  I started  at  the 
sound  of  your  voice.  When  you  saw  me,  you  ex- 
claimed, “Poor  child!  her  hour  is  come.  My  pet  is 
gliding  away  from  me.”  I arose.  You  made  me  sit 
beside  you,  and  you  continued,  “Tell  me,  my  sweet 
Susan,  is  not  that  little  heart  stirred  by  some  strange 
and  new  emotions?” 

Jeannette. 

What  I said  appeared  to  you  harsh — unkind. 

Susan. 

I confess,  it  did.  But  I am  curious  to  know  how 
you  were  able  to  divine  what  was  occupying  my 
mind. 

Jeannette. 

Ah,  you  cunning  puss! 

Susan. 

In  fact,  I understood  nothing  about  my  feelings; 
and  I was  so  confused,  that  you  took  both  my  hands 
in  yours,  to  reassure  me.  “ There  is  no  great  harm 
done,  little  one,”  you  continued;  “but  might  one  ask 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  ? Is  he  dark,  or  fair  ? Is  he 
a king’s  son  ?”  “He  is  not  a king’s  son,  Jeannette,”  I 
replied.  “ He  has  not  any  name.  I do  not  love  any 
man ; but  something  I feel  that  I never  felt  before.  I 
care  for  nothing  but  solitude  and  sadness.  Sometimes 
I think  that  I resemble  some  of  those  absurd  heroines 
whom  we  have  laughed  over  in  romances.  Neverthe- 
less, I abandon  myself  to  reveries,  which  humble  while 
they  intoxicate  me.  I follow,  from  habit,  the  usual 
course  of  my  life  ; but  nothing  seems  real  to  me.  I am 
all  the  while  absorbed  in  visions,  which  speak  to  me. 
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but  which  I dare  not  answer.  I fly  to  these  shades 
to  seek  relief.  Sometimes,  awaking  suddenly  from  my 
dreams,  I experience  a painful  depression.  I press  to 
my  burning  brow  the  flowers  which  I have  gathered, 
and  bedew  them  with  my  tears.” 

Jeannette. 

A dangerous  indulgence  that,  madame.  I remember 
now.  It  was  I who  opened  your  eyes. 

Susan. 

Ah  I my  poor  Jeannette,  they  were  opened  without 
your  aid.  I will  conceal  nothing  from  you.  I confess 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  dreams,  and  among  the 
phantoms  which  haunted  me,  there  was  one  that  I 
feared  more  than  all  others,  and  who,  nevertheless,  I 
summoned  most  frequently.  His  countenance — from 
what  memory  or  presentiment  borrowed,  I know  not — 
was  both  proud  and  anxious.  In  my  presence  it  be- 
came gentle  and  tender.  His  eyes  appeared  to  promise 
all  that  a woman  could  ask  for  in  a friend — a master — 
a husband.  Honor,  intellect,  goodness,  shone  in  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  seemed  to  suffer  from  some  bitter 
sorrow,  which  I felt  I could  console.  He  approached  : 
his  hand  touched  mine — my  heart  throbbed  tumultu- 
ously— my  brain  was  bewildered.  At  this  recital — at 
this  portrait  which  I drew,  you  replied,  “Well,  well, 
my  child,  compose  yourself  for  the  present;  let  us 
pray  to  God  to  realize  your  dreams,  if  they  are  for 
your  happiness.”  And  now,  Jeannette,  that  which  my 
imagination  painted,  God  has  in  truth  sent  me — that 
divine  dream — that  adored  phantom — is  here, — living  ! 
He  loves  me — he  is  my  husband.  This  is  what  I 
wished  to  say  to  you — to  you  and  these  other  wit- 
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nesses  of  my  dreams — these  trees — these  flowers — the 
dusky  nig’ht,  and  to  the  stars.  Oh ! how  beautiful  is 
the  night ! How  radiant  the  heavens  ! Observe  how 
the  air  is  filled  with  perfume ! How  good  is  God  ! 
And,  Jeannette,  how  I love  you ! 

Jeannette. 

Yes,  yes!  ‘‘Jeannette,  I love  you!”  That  sounds 
very  sweetly,  my  child.  You  make  me  very  proud. 

Susan. 

I have  one  fear,  my  dear  nurse.  It  is,  that  I may 
not  be  worthy  of  him. 

Jeannette. 

Nonsense,  my  child. 

Susan. 

He  has  the  courage  of  a lion,  Jeannette.  I heard 
his  adventures  in  Africa  related  by  that  young  officer 
who  sat  next  my  aunt  at  table,  M.  George  de  Yernon. 
He  is  the  young  man  whose  brother’s  life  was  saved 
by  Monsieur — by  Raoul. 

Jeannette. 

By-the-by,  I have  always  forgotten  to  ask  you  if 
M.  Raoul  was  a military  man. 

Susan. 

No,  not  exactly.  But  see  how  superior  he  is!  He 
went  to  Africa  to  visit  M.  de  Yernon,  who  is  an  old 
college  friend.  Y^hen  he  arrived,  he  found  him  on  the 
eve  of  setting  out  on  an  expedition — a raid — or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  accompanied  them  as  an 
amateur,  as  though  it  were  a party  of  pleasure.  The 
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courage  of  men  is  really  astonishing  ! They  arrived 
in  the  mountains,  and  there  encountered  the  enemy. 
M.  de  Vernon,  wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horse, 
saw  his  younger  brother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  defending  himself  fi’om  a dozen  Arabs.  He 
cried  aloud.  Help! — help,  Raoul!  Raoul,  who  was 
only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  off — a shelving  point  of  rock 
alone  separating  them — as  soon  as  he  heard  the  cry, 
spurred  his  horse  and  leaped — No,  he  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  among  them  ! It  makes  one’s  brain  turn, 
Jeannette,  to  think  of  it!  In  short,  he  saved  both 
brothers.  “ Mademoiselle,”  said  M.  de  Vernon,  “ I that 
day  saw  a miracle.  It  appeared  as  if  I beheld  one  of 
the  ancient  gods  descending  among  us.”  And  when 
I think,  Jeannette,  that  I have  this  brave — this  gal- 
lant man  ever  near  me,  kneeling  at  my  side — almost 
at  my  feet — must  I not  love  him  ? Oh,  yes,  yes  ! 

Jeannette. 

Nothing  could  be  better.  I have  no  fault  to  find ; 
only  believe  your  old  Jeannette,  madame,  I beg  you, 
love  him  as  much  as  you  please,  but  do  not  speak  so 
openly  to  him  as  you  have  done  to  me. 

Susan. 

My  dear  Jeannette,  what  an  idea!  How  could 
you  think  I would  dare  do  such  a thing  ? Why,  I 
scarcely  know  him  ! Nevertheless,  we  are  husband 
and  wife.  Is  it  not  singular,  Jeannette  ? How  charm- 
ingly the  picture  of  our  future  paints  itself  before  me, 
when  our  increasing  knowledge  of  each  other,  lifting 
every  day  more  and  more  the  veil  which  divides  us, 
shall  unite  us  so  entirely  that  we  shall  have  but  one 
thought — one  wish — one  heart ! For  my  part,  I am 
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sure  that  the  bright  future  which  has  only  begun  this 
hour,  cannot  teach  me  anything  regarding  him  that  I 
have  not  already  divined — nothing  that  will  not  justify 
his  triumph  and  my  sweet  enthrallment.  For  him, 
too,  do  not  think  me  vain  when*  I say  that  I hold  in 
my  heart  some  surprises  for  him,  and  that  in  opening 
the  book  of  my  mind  he  will  learn  to  value  his  choice 
beyond  his  expectations. 


Jeannette. 

At  the  church,  and  during  the  civil  ceremony,  I 
fancied  that  he  seemed  a little  cold. 

Susan. 

Cold  ? How  strange  you  are,  Jeannette ! You 
would  not  have  had  him  weep  like  a girl  ? Tell  the 
truth,  now : you  are  jealous  of  him  ! 

Jeannette. 

Well,  yes,  perhaps  I am  ; but  hush — hush,  madame. 

( They  hear  the  sound  of  voices  and  of  steps. ) 

Susan  {taking  her  arm). 

Let  us  go. 

{A  voice  at  some  distance.) 

How  old  is  she  ? 


{Another  voice.) 

Nineteen. 

Susan  {whispering  with  excitement). 
It  is  he — and  M.  de  Yernon. 


Jeannette. 

Come,  let  us  go. 

Susan. 

Oh,  no,  no  ! let  us  listen. 
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(A  voice.) 

She  is  enchanting. 


Yes. 


( Voice  in  reply. ) 


Jeannette. 

Come,  let  us  go ; they  come  this  way. 


Susan. 

Jeannette,  they  are  speaking  of  me,  perhaps.  Oh, 
how  I should  like — would  there  be  any  harm  in  it  ? 
It  is  my  husband — Oh,  Jeannette,  I beg  you.  Be- 
hind that  wall  — follow  me.  \_She  draws  Jeannette 
after  her.'] 
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THE  HUSBAND, 

(Kaoul  d’Athol — George  de  Vernon — walking  slowly 
arm  in  arm.) 

George. 

But  what  has  become  of  her  ? 

Kaoul. 

I do  not  know.  As  they  are  at  the  whist  tables, 
there  is  no  cause  for  haste.  Besides,  I have  told 
Lhermite  to  let  me  know  when  she  returns.  Why  is 
^ it  you  leave  us  so  soon  ? Is  it  discretion  that  prompts 
you? 

George. 

Partly  discretion,  partly  necessity.  My  leave  of 
absence  expires  this  morning.  At  what  time  does  the 
train  leave  ? 

Raoul. 

At  five  o’clock.  Promise  me,  if  you  must  go,  to 
come  to  me  in  the  hunting-season,  in  two  or  three 
months. 

George. 

This  autumn?  I must  take  care  of  myself.  You 
are  not  very  considerate  for  me.  Did  you  ever  know 
what  it  was  to  find  yourself  one  too  many  in  a tete-d,-tete 
between  lovers  ? Can  you  conceive  of  any  situation 
more  awkward  or  hateful  ? 

Raoul. 

Poor  George  ! It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  he  has 
just  come  from  Africa  ! I tell  you,  my  friend,  that  a 
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tete-d-tete  of  three  months — according  to  our  French 
notions — is  considered  quite  sufficient — verging,  in- 
deed, upon  monotony ; and  that  a friend  merely  does 
his  duty  in  interrupting  it. 

George. 

By  Jove,  Raoul,  if  I had  a wife  like  yours,  I believe 
I should  shut  myself  up  in  a tower  with  her. 

Raoul  [gravely). 

And  live  in  the  dark  ? 

George. 

No  ; but  it  should  be  inaccessible,  at  least. 

Raoul. 

That  would  only  be  another  mode  of  suicide.  Sit 
down  an  instant.  It  smells  pleasantly  here.  [^They 
seat  themselves.']  So,  my  dear  George,  you  find  my 
wife  to  your  taste  ? 

George. 

Listen,  and  do  not  laugh  at  me.  The  day  you  saved 
the  life  of  my  brother,  I offered  up  to  God  a prayer, — a 
soldier’s  prayer, — one  of  those  fervent  supplications 
which,  oftener  than  is  supposed,  gush  from  the  heart 
in  the  hour  of  battle — in  agony  or  in  victory.  I im- 
plored our  heavenly  Father  ardently  to  pay  for  me  my 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  fill  to  the  full  your  measure  of 
happiness. 

Raoul  [lightly  touching  his  hand). 

You  are  young,  George. 

George. 

As  we  are  all  imperfect  judges  of  real  happiness  on 
this  earth,  I left  it  to  Providence  to  give  a name  to 
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the  object  of  my  wish  for  you.  Well,  my  dear  friend, 
there  was  a moment  in  that  solemn  church,  so  full  of 
de\''otional  beauty,  when  your  two  hands  were  united 
forever,  that  a feeling,  which  I cannot  describe,  sud- 
denly penetrated  me.  My  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  I experienced  an  emotion  almost  supernatural.  I 
trembled  with  joy,  and  something  said  to  me  that  my 
prayer  was  answered — my  debt  paid. 

Kaoul  [coldly). 

The  deuce  I You  ought  to  marry,  with  such  ideas 
as  these. 

George. 

With  such  ideas,  on  the  contrary,  I should  not 
marry,  unless,  indeed,  your  wife  has  a double  some- 
where; and  that  I cannot  hope  for. 

Raoul. 

Indeed!  But  what  is  there  in  my  wife  that  is  so 
original  ? She  is  well  enough.  Her  appearance  is 
rather  striking,  I admit;  but  I see  nothing  to  call  forth 
all  this  enthusiasm. 

George. 

Nonsense,  Raoul!  none  of  this  pretense  with  me. 
Confess — I think  that  easy  enough,  I assure  you — 
that  you  adore  this  girl. 


Raoul. 

George,  have  I given  you  this  evening  any  signs  of 
madness  ? 

George. 

Bah!  You  love  her,  I suppose,  since  you  have 
married  her. 
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Eaoul. 

Positiv^ely,  you  amaze  me!  Whence  do  you  come  ? 
— where  have  you  fallen  from  ? — from  what  lands  un- 
known ? — from  what  primitive  region?  for  Africa 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  confusion  of 
mind  which  I see  in  you.  These  scriptural  expres- 
sions— these  ultramontane  terms — this  fossil  morality 
with  which  in  the  last  few  minutes  you  have  sur- 
prised my  ears.  What  does  it  mean  ? Deuce  take  it, 
my  dear  fellow!  Arcadia  is  no  more — Daphne  is 
dead!  What  terrible  glances,  George,  you  throw 
upon  me ! It  is  not  I who  have  killed  her  ! 

George  {impatiently). 

In  short,  then,  if  you  are  not  in  love,  why  have  you 
married  ? 

Kaoul. 

I have  married  solely  because  I am  not  in  love,  my 
dear  commandant;  because  I can  never  be  so  again;  be- 
cause love — or  that  which  is  so  called — has  not  among 
its  conjurations  a word,  a sign,  a tone,  that  I have  not 
deciphered  to  satiety;  because,  in  short,  I am  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  a man  of  the  world  who  is  no  longer 
a boy,  does  not  assume  a character  that  is  unbecoming 
to  him.  Do  not  cry  out  yet ; reserve  your  indignation 
and  your  imprecations  for  what  is  coming*.  Three 
months  ago,  I for  the  first  time  in  my  life  visited 
Vougon,  my  estate,  some  leagues  from  Orleans.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Jean  Bailli,  my  agent.  As  we 
traveled  along,  passing  field  after  field  and  meadow 
after  meadow,  I inquired  of  my  companion  if  he  knew 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  fine  chateau  which  I ob- 
served in  the  distance.  It  is  the  chateau  of  Chesny,” 
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replied  he.  “And  whose  is  that  enchanting  wood  of 
fine  forest  trees  beyond,  that  seems  to  inclose  my  land 
on  every  side?”  “That  is  the  park  of  Chesny,”  he 
answered;  “and  all  that  you  see,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  belongs  to  the  same  chateau.”  “And  the 
chateau  itself,”  I said,  “belongs  to  The  Marquis  of 
Carabas?”  “No,  monsieur,”  replied  Jean  Bailli, 
gravely;  “it  belongs  to  Mademoiselle  Susan  du 
Chesny.”  Then,  closing  his  eyelids  with  an  air  of 
cunning,  he  added,  “ There  is  famous  hunting  on  this 
estate,  to  say  nothing  of  twenty  thousand  good  livres 
income,  all  clear  of  incumbrance  !”  “ She  will  not  die 

an  old  maid,”  I remarked;  and  Jean  Bailli,  laying  his 
forefinger  beside  his  nose,  finished  his  discreet  insin- 
uation by  another  wink  of  the  eye.  Such,  my  friend, 
was  the  prologue  to  this  little  pastoral  drama,  the  de- 
nouement of  which  you  are  here  to  witness. 

George. 

I cannot  be  persuaded  that  in  marrying  Mademoiselle 
du  Chesny  you  have  consulted  these  miserable  con- 
siderations solely. 

Kaoul. 

I had  thought  of  marrying,  and  my  agent  did  but 
present  an  object  that  determined  my  course.  How- 
ever, I pray  you  to  believe  that  if  I had  found  Made- 
moiselle du  Chesny  an  idiot,  or  deformed,  M.  Jean 
Bailli  would  have  had  his  trouble  for  nothing.  But 
far  from  it:  1 found  her  a young  person  with  the  air 
of  good  society,  with  presentable  manners,  and  with 
supportable  conversational  powers.  And  I felt  that 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  entertain  for  her  the  calm 
and  solid  affection  which  an  honorable  man  should 
possess  for  the  mother  of  his  children. 
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George. 

Nevertheless,  you  have  deceived  her.  It  is  not 
right. 

Raoul. 

In  what  have  I deceived  her,  commandant? 

.George. 

Do  you  think  that  this  young  girl,  of  whom  you 
have  just  drawn  so  injurious  a portrait — this  charm- 
ing girl — who  is,  by  Heaven,  a model  of  distinction 
and  of  simplicity — who  is  so  elegant — so  gracious — 
so  unconscious — think  you  that  she  does  not  expect 
from  you  something  more  than  the  solid  affection  of 
which  you  speak  ? 

Raoul. 

And  what  would  you  have  her  expect,  my  dear 
friend  ? Susan  has  been  brought  up  in  the  Province  ; 
and  that  is  a fact  that  does  not  please  me  the  least. 
Marriage  is  for  her  marriage — a cat  is  a cat — a hus- 
band is  a husband, — nothing  more. 

George. 

But  she  has  only  passed  twenty  years  of  this  simple 
life ; and  see  how  the  vivid  flashes  of  youth  burn  in  her 
eyes.  Where  will  you  find  the  young  girl — above  all, 
educated  in  idleness  and  luxury — who  has  not  built 
her  castle  in  the  air,  and  who  has  not  filled  it  with 
a loved  presence  ? 

Raoul. 

And  if  this  is  so,  must  I,  in  consequence  of  this 
perversity  which  you  attribute  to  young  ladies,  con- 
sume my  days  in  eternal  celibacy  ? 
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George  (rising  abruptly.  Raoul  at  the  same  time  stoops  as 
if  in  search  of  something). 

What  have  you  lost? 


Kaotjl. 

Nothing,  nothing — Ah!  here  it  is.  Here;  do  you 
see  this?  — if  you  can  see:  — it  is  a microscopic 
trinket, — a little  gold  key.  My  wife  gave  it  to  me  this 
morning  with  great  solemnity  and  mystery.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  is  very  precious.  I am  past  the  age  for 
such  sentimental  stuff.  All  such  silly  things  bore  me. 

George. 

Hold,  Raoul ! I must  say  good-by. 

Kaoul. 

Why,  in  what  a tone  you  speak!  Are  you  dis- 
pleased, George? 

George. 

No  ; but  you  give  me  pain.  For  fifteen  years  you 
have  been  my  dearest  friend.  You  have  drawn  closer 
that  bond,  by  an  act  so  generous  as  to  make  you 
master  of  my  life.  Well,  I think  I should  forget  all — 
yes,  even  the  blood  you  have  shed  for  me — if  I listened 
any  longer  to  you,  treating  as  you  do  the  most  noble 
sentiments — what  do  I say?  the  honor  even  of  your 
wife — with  that  affectation  of  good  humor,  that  tone 
of  presumptuous  libertinism. 

Eaoul. 

Oh ! these  soldiers ! They  have  in  truth  powder  in 
their  blood,  and  their  words  smell  of  cold  steel. 


Adieu ! 


George. 
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Kaoul  {retains  him  hy  force ^ and  lowering  his  voice). 

Before  we  part,  George,  let  your  hand  rest  for  a 
moment  upon  my  heart.  Beneath  that  loyal  hand  I 
feel  as  if  I should  regain  a little  of  the  warmth  of 
youth. 

George. 

What  do  you  wish  ? 


Kaoul. 

Do  not  cease  to  love  me,  George  : I am  unfortunate, 
but  not  a villain.  This  language  which  so  justly  offends 
you  has,  from  long  habit,  become  so  familiar  that  it  is 
like  second  nature  to  me.  For  a long  time  it  has  served 
as  a defiant  mask  to  hide  the  despair  that  is  devouring 
my  life ; and  never  more  than  at  the  present  moment 
have  I had  occasion  to  feign ; for  death  is  here.  [ Striking 
his  breast."] 

George. 

Great  Heaven  I What  fatal  secret  have  you  hidden 
from  me  ? 

Kaoul  {in  a broken  voice). 

Not  any — none.  I have  lived — that  is  all ! I would 
that  some  terrible  misfortune  had  befallen  me,  that  I 
might  struggle — that  I might  fight  against  it.  I feel 
no  lack  of  courage.  But  no  : I succumb  to  a malady 
without  a name  and  without  remedy.  One  cannot 
live  the  past  over  again  ; and  it  is  the  past  which  is 
killing  me ! I have  given  up  my  unbridled  youth  to  a 
world  which  doubts  all  and  everything  I No  more, 
my  dear  friend.  See  to  what  I have  arrived. 

George. 

All  this  is  very  singular.  I can  scarcely  compre- 
hend it. 
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Eaoul. 

Ah  ! it  is  because  since  we  parted  at  college  we  . 
have  followed  two  very  different  paths.  You  have 
subjected  yourself  to  the  healthful  obligations  of  a 
fixed  pursuit — to  discipline,  such  as  it  is ; while  I,  on 
the  contrary But  first  let  me  ask  you  if  you  re- 

member what  I was  a dozen  years  ago. 

, George. 

What  you  were,  Baoul?  You  were  that  which  I 
have  found  you  again  in  the  last  few  moments.  A 
being  noble,  ardent,  intelligent,  with  a soul  proud, 
loving,  and  exalted, — capable  of  the  deepest  devotion, 
and  worthy  of  every  tenderness. 

Kaoul. 

No,  no!  you  have  painted  too  strongly.  But  your 
recollections,  partial  as  they  are,  prove  that  there  ex- 
isted in  me  then  some  germs  of  promise — some  talents, 
or  some  virtues,  had  they  been  nurtured  by  any  re- 
straints ; but  idleness  took  possession  of  me,  and  all 
was  lost — scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  I 
do  not  intend,  George,  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of 
a fast  man,  nor  to  exhibit  to  you  the  vulgar  results 
of  an  unoccupied  and  dissolute  life.  I wish  merely  to 
touch  upon  the  peculiar  and  fatal  character  which  the 
period  in  which  we  live  stamps  upon  such  an  existence. 

I believe  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  confused  and 
chaotic  times  which  served  as  a transition  period  to 
our  modern  days,  to  find  a time  in  which  people  had, 
as  now,  denied  the  providential  laws  which  govern  all 
our  moral  and  intellectual  world.  I mean  authority, — 
restraint — faith.  You  no  doubt  have  observed  that 
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the  energies,  the  aspirations  of  the  youthful  mind,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  led  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
of  exalted  aims,  require  a superior  pressure,  which  was 
never  so  much  needed  as  in  the  present  day.  We 
have  the  same  faculties  as  our  fathers  had,  but  the 
motive  power  is  wanting.  No  steady  wind  fills  our 
sails.  Our  course  is  that  of  a vessel  abandoned  to 
itself,  the  rudder  and  rigging  yet  entire,  yielding  to 
all  the  caprices  of  the  winds  and  waves,  so  that  these 
instruments  of  force,  provided  solely  for  strength  and 
safety,  only  serve  to  insure  its  ruin.  Thus  do  we  also 
rush  upon  evil  courses — the  vessel  without  a pilot, 
and  man  without  a God!  This  is  liberty,  they  say. 
It  may  be  so  ; but  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  blind  I 

George. 

Yes  ; the  sin  of  the  present  time  is  to  have  sinned 
against  that  Sacred  Name. 

Eaoul. 

No  doubt.  I see  we  understand  each  other,  George. 
I have  not  the  weakness,  so  common  now,  to  repu- 
diate, through  hatred  of  license,  true  liberty,  and  all 
its  masculine  virtues.  Nor  have  I the  stupid  pride — 
also  so  unfortunately  prevalent — which  would  lead  me 
to  set  aside,  as  so  many  mere  feudal  obligations,  all 
faith,  all  rule,  all  moral  discipline,  from  a belief  in  God, 
even,  to  the  respect  we  owe  to  our  mother,  the  love  we 
should  bear  to  our  country.  Madmen  that  they  are ! 
The  sentiments,  the  duties,  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  they  disturb  and  confuse  are  the  very  condi- 
tions of  our  strength — the  levers  without  which  there 
is  no  human  greatness.  They  pretend  to  break  the 
shackles  which  bind  them,  while  they  are  striking  at 
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the  root  of  all  that  is  most  sacred.  Such,  in  short,  is 
the  world  in  which  I have  lived.  Yet,  bitterly  as  I 
condemn  it,  I have  lived  as  it  lives,  I am  saturated 
with  its  poison.  In  this  artificial  life,  George,  there  is 
but  one  way  of  escaping  from  the  enervation  of  all 
our  nobler  faculties:  it  is  by  labor.  By  this  alone 
can  we  keep  them  in  their  integrity  and  preserve  their 
energy.  Those  individual  duties  which  we  make  for 
ourselves  do*  not  certainly  take  the  place  of  the  higher 
and  more  important  ones  which  devolve  upon  us  all, 
and  which  can  only  ripen  and  bear  fruit  by  wholesome 
restraint;  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  sub- 
ject our  minds  to  some  salutary  discipline,  and,  if  it 
cannot  always  elevate  us  to  the  heights  we  desire,  it 
will  preserve  us  at  least  from  error.  Alas ! no  duty, 
^no  labor,  afforded  a safeguard  to  my  youth ; and  idle- 
ness, injurious  at  all  times,  is  fatal  in  ours.  And  now, 
George,  you  know  what  I wished  you  to  understand ; 
and,  though  I am  ashamed  of  this  long  harangue,  I 
shall  not  regret  it,  if  it  has  given  you  any  idea  of  my 
wretchedness — if  it  can  excuse  my  degradation. 

George. 

You  may  calumniate  yourself  at  your  leisure.  You 
know  I shall  not  believe  you.  No,  it  is  not  an  ener- 
vated mind  that  judges  itself  with  such  rigor.  It  is 
not  a perverted  heart  that  could  rise  to  such  super- 
human devotion  as  you  have  given  proof  of  to  me. 

Eaoul. 

You  are  mistaken.  If  you  will  forgive  the  poetic 
comparison,  I will  add  that  I am  like  the  fallen  angels: 
I see  the  profound  depths  of  my  fall,  but  I cannot  rise 
again,  for  all  that.  I can  sit  in  judgment  upon  myself. 
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but  I cannot  amend.  Your  friendship — the  recol- 
lections of  our  youth — have  drawn  from  me  a frank 
confession:  I have  uncovered  my  sore,  but  at  the  same 
time  I consider  it  incurable.  When  this  moment  is 
passed,  I shall  become  what  I was  before.  My  words, 
like  my  actions,  will  partake,  in  spite  of  myself,  of  the 
dull  coloring  of  disgust,  of  lassitude,  and  of  pride. 
As  to  that  pretended  act  of  devotion,  you  would  value 
it  less  if  you  knew  to  what  period  of  my  life  it  belongs. 
When  I found  myself  in  my  youth  pursuing  that  de- 
plorable downward  path  of  which  I have  spoken,  there 
came  a moment  when  I was  awakened  to  my  situation. 
This  is  an  incident  common  with  even  the  most  dis- 
solute. I felt  a horror  of  my  weakness — my  degrada- 
tion. I despised  myself.  A sort  of  madness  seized  me. 

I felt  capable  of  remounting  the  road  which  had  led  ^ 
me  to  the  abyss,  and  reconquering  myself  by  an  effort 
of  despair.  I searched  about  me  for  some  heroic  action 
to  undertake, — some  great  self-abnegation  to  suffer, — 
some  martrydom  to  face ; but  the  atmosphere  of  the 
century  has  dried  up  all  the  vigorous  sources  once 
capable  of  strengthening  the  soul.  When  faith  no 
longer  survives,  self-sacrifice  knows  not  where  to  be- 
take itself.  The  old  road  to  the  sublime  leads  now 
only  to  the  ridiculous.  I was  forced  to  acknowledge 
this,  after  having  nursed  the  most  extravagant  pro- 
jects; but  I was  yet  under  the  influence  of  this  folly 
when  I joined  you  in  Africa.  You  can  understand 
now  how  much  my  perilous  leap,  which  you  make  so 
much  noise  about,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
one  of  those  chivalric  somersets  by  which  Don  Quixote 
astonished  honest  Sancho. 
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George. 

You  performed,  in  spite  of  all  that  you  can  say,  a 
magnanimous  action,  which  ought  to  put  you  at  peace 
with  yourself. 

Kaoul. 

By  no  means.  I required,  in  order  to  redeem  myself, 
some  action  more  grand,  and,  above  all,  more  con- 
tinuous. Society  did  not  offer  me  the  occasion,  or  I 
knew  not  how  to  seize  one.  In  short,  I abandoned 
myself  once  more  to  the  old  life.  I descended  with 
indifference  the  last  stages  of  a life  of  disorder.  At 
length  these  struggles,  which  at  least  testified  to  some 
remains  of  strength  and  virtue — these  combats — have 
now  ceased;  the  lava  is  cold — the  flame  is  burnt  out — 
I am  tranquil.  \JIe  remains  silent,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand.'] 

George  [after  a silence). 

Rise.  Some  one  is  coming.  I hear  footsteps. 

Kaoul  [rising). 

They  are  looking  for  me,  I think.  [^Listens.]  No,  no! 
you  are  deceived.  Nevertheless,  I have  been  absent 
a long  time.  Do  they  forget  me  already?  What  does 
it  matter  if  they  do?  Let  me  say  three  words  more, 
George.  I have  just  told  you  my  history, — indeed,  that 
of  many  others ; but  there  is  one  point  untouched. 
You  ask  me  why  I married.  God  help  me  ! It  was 
a supreme  experience  which  I desired  to  try.  Mar- 
riage appeared  to  me  as  the  last  means  of  safety, — of 
rejuvenating  myself.  I dreamed  of  a new  baptism  in 
unknown  waves.  I thought  that  in  the  pure  contact 
with  an  innocent  heart  I should  feel  my  blood  renewed, 
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my  soul  revived.  In  short,  I hoped  that  those  true  and 
simple  emotions,  drawn  from  the  very  bosom  of  the 
moral  law,  could  still  cleanse  my  tarnished  being  and 
bring  to  life  in  me  some  divine  germs. 

George  [uneasily). 

Well? 

Kaoul. 

Well,  what  do  you  wish?  Susan  is  an  irreproach- 
able person ; endowed  with  beauty,  worthy  of  love, 
but  she  has  not  among  her  earthly  gifts  the  force 
which  is  necessary  to  efface  the  slightest  traces  of  my 
past.  Alas!  far  from  it, — she  awakens  my  most  hate- 
ful recollections,  which  array  themselves  against  her. 
Every  gesture,  every  feature,  every  familiar  expression, 
— poor  girl  I — recalls  to  me — what  ? I dare  not  say 
what;  but  it  seems  as  if  some  evil  spirit  were  whisper- 
ing in  my  ear  odious  comparisons,  intrusive  resem- 
blances, which  will  not  allow  me  to  see  in  her  but  a 
frozen  copy  borrowed  from  a dozen  others, — a woman 
after  the  manner  of  women.  Ah ! you  are  indignant 
at  that  1 

George. 

Do  not  talk  any  more.  Tell  me,  only,  if  this  mar- 
riage— this  union  in  the  eye  of  God — this  ceremony 
which  affected  me  even  to  tears — has  not  produced 
upon  you  some  impression. 

Kaoul  [who  has  again  resumed  his  tone  of  cool  sarcasm). 

I beg  your  pardon, — but  not  that  which  I attended  ! 
In  the  first  place,  when  that  fat,  vulgar-looking  magis- 
trate had  tied  our  knot  with  his  large,  chubby  hands, 
and  later,  when,  at  the  foot  of  a deserted  altar,  in  face 
of  an  empty  sanctuary,  that  priest,  unbelieving  as  my- 
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self,  had  blessed  us  with  his  mechanical  gesture,  I 
vow  to  you  that  I asked  myself  what  comedy  I was 
playing  with  these  gentlemen,  and  that  I had  difficulty 
to  suppress,  under  an  air  of  solemn  gravity,  the  insane 
laugh  which  rose  in  my  throat.  Faith,  my  friend? — 
faith,  there  was  none  I I had  not  reflected  upon  that ; 
I have  none  1 Come,  George.  Listen : it  strikes  two. 
A longer  absence  might  make  the  grandparents  chatter. 
Adieu. 

George. 

Adieu.  I do  not  know  which  of  you  two  is  most  to 
be  pitied. 

Kaoul. 

Frankly,  I think  it  is  I.  These  horrors  are  sealed 
books  to  that  poor  girl ; and  we  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  what  we  are  ignorant  of 

George. 

Promise  me  to  write  the  end  of  all  this. 

Kaoul. 

Thank  you,  George.  Yes,  I will  write  to  you ; but 
there  is  no  end.  What  end  would  you  have  ? It  is 
finished  now.  Good-night.  Fontainebleau  is  your 
address,  is  it  not  ? [jSc  presses  George's  hand,  who 
disappears  down  the  avenue.  Raoul  proceeds  to  the 
house. ~\ 
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SUSAN’S  DRESSING-ROOM. 

A door  at  the  end  of  the  room ; two  side  doors.  Susan  is  stand- 
ing near  the  chimney.  Her  dress  is  the  same  in  which  she 
was  married.,  except  the  veil  and  orange-hlossoms,  which  have 
been  removed.  One  of  the  side  doors  is  partly  open.  Susan 
smiles  and  waves  her  hand  to  some  one  who  disappears,  and 
closes  it.  Susan  searches  in  a vase  on  the  mantel-piece  for  a 
little  cross,  attached  to  a chain,  which  she  kisses  several  times. 
A light  knock  at  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  is  heard.  It 
appears  to  cause  her  some  alarm,  which  is  shown  by  the  knit- 
ting of  her  brows.  The  door  opens,  and  Raoul  enters.  As  he 
advances  toward  her,  Susan,  with  downcast  eyes,  retreats,  in- 
voluntarily, a few  steps.  Raoul  pauses,  and  says,  in  a voice  of 
supplicating  softness, 

Susan,  do  you  fly  from  me  ? Are  you  afraid  of 
me  ? 

Susan  {raising  her  head  and  looking  full  at  him). 

No. 

Kaoul. 

No!  it  is  I alone  who  have  reason  to  be  afraid.  So 
much  youth  humiliates  me ; so  much  beauty  renders 
me  uneasy.  I shall  be  jealous,  Susan.  (How  she  looks 
at  me!)  \^He  takes  her  hand.']  You  are  pale,  dearest: 
you  tremble. 

Susan. 

It  is  nothing.  \^Raoul  smiles,  leads  her  to  a sofa, 
and  sits  beside  her.] 
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Raoul. 

You  are  my  wife  before  God  and  before  man,  Susan; 
but  before  your  own  heart  am  I your  husband  ? Tell 
me. 

Susan. 

And  you,  monsieur, — do  you  love  me  ? 

Raoul  [still  smiling). 

What,  madame ! are  you  so  modest,  or  already  so 
distrustful?  Alas  1 it  takes  but  a moment  to  bind  one 
in  your  sweet  chains.  It  would  exhaust  a lifetime  to 
break  them. 

Susan. 

Does  that  mean  that  you  love  me  ? 

Raoul  {looking  at  her  with  surprise). 

Strange  girl  1 Yes,  I love  you,  and  more  than  I 
could  have  believed  possible. 

Susan. 

But  why  do  you  smile  ? Can  you  not  tell  me  so, 
seriously  ? 

Raoul. 

Coquettish  girl  I Seriously  and  tenderly,  I love 
you. 

Susan. 

Indeed ! You  are  at  least  polite.  I wished  to  see 
with  what  effrontery  a man  can  lie.  Release  my  hand, 
if  you  please.  \_Eaoul  rises  slowly — looks  at  her 
angrily.  She  proceeds  :]  Ah  I see  ! your  mask  falls, 
monsieur.  I scarcely  know  that  face. 

Raoul  {with  violence). 


You  are  mad  I 
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Susan  {gently  and  sadly). 

Oh,  no ! Be  assured,  I was  never  more  rational  in 
my  life.  I beg  you  to  calm  yourself,  as  I have  forced 

myself  to  be Baoul,  I overheard  half  an  hour  ago, 

in  the  garden,  all  your  conversation  with  your  friend. 
God  knows,  I little  thought  that  my  offense  would 
have  the  grave  results  which  have  arisen  from  it.  I 
did  not  seek  the  sad  knowledge  with  which  you  have 
enlightened  my  mind ; I should  perhaps  regret  having 
acquired  it ; but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  forget  it ; 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  contempt  that  I should 
have  for  myself,  if  my  conduct  after  such  a lesson  did 
not  show  my  resolution  to  be  absolved  from  the 
obedience  which  in  my  ignorance  I have  promised  to 
you. 

Raoul  [walking  up  and  down  the  room  agitated.,  from  time 
to  time  pausing  before  Susan). 

Speak.  What  are  your  intentions  ? 

Susan. 

I am  but  little  acquainted  with  the  laws.  Will  you 
tell  me  honestly  if  there  is  not  one  which  can  break 
ties  so  light  as  ours  are  ? Is  it  possible  to  undo  the 
past  without  dishonor? 


Raoul. 

I am  myself  very  ignorant  on  this  subject.  All  that 
I can  tell  you  is,  that  the  least  step  in  that  direction 
would  be  an  irreparable  disgrace. 

Susan. 

And  yet  this  marriage  is  a mockery ; it  is  null. 
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Kaoul  [pausing  abruptly  before  her). 

Who  has  been  exciting  your  mind, — putting  these 
ideas  into  your  head, — these  inexplicable  words  ? 

Susan  [with  the  same  gentle  gravity). 

Stop,  Raoul.  You  have  judged  me  wrongly,  and 
on  more  than  one  point.  My  heart  is  young, — it  was 
born  but  yesterday,  in  truth, — but  in  all  respects  you 
estimate  me  too  low.  You  have  a great  deal  of  pride. 
In  your  conversation  with  M.  de  Yernon,  to-night, 
you  seemed  to  consider  your  nature  so  superior,  your 
intellect  so  widely  disproportioned,  to  that  of  a woman 
of  my  age,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to 
your  views,  that  I should  have  an  interpreter  to  ele- 
vate me  to  your  height.  I assure  you  that  this  is  not 
necessary.  I have  understood  you  perfectly.  I am 
not  altogether  so  ignorant  of  life  and  the  world  in 
which  you  have  figured. 

Kaoul. 

Ah!  and  who  is  the  fairy  who  has. so  well  and  so 
early  instructed  you  ? 

Susan. 

The  fairy — since  the  word  pleases  you — you  have 
often  seen  near  me,  probably  without  remarking  her. 

Raoul  [disdainfully). 

A servant ! 

Susan. 

Nothing  less.  That  servant,  whom  I esteem  and 
respect  more  than  I do  most  masters,  has  brought  me 
up,  in  the  place  of  my  mother.  I owe,  probably,  to 
her  good  sense  and  unselfish  tenderness  more  maturity 
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of  mind  and  resolution  of  purpose  than  you  doubtless 
thought  I possessed.  It  is,  unfortunately,  many  years 
since  I have  had  the  misfortune  to  become  mistress  of 
this  house  ; and,  although  one  does  not  learn  anything 
marvelous  in  such  occupations,  the  mind  of  a young 
girl,  nevertheless,  acquires  habits  of  seriousness  that 
enable  her  to  pursue  her  path  without  leading-strings ; 
her  mind  outstrips  her  childish  dreams,  and  she  ac- 
quires just  ideas  upon  many  subjects.  You  appear 
astonished  at  my  words.  What  singular  opinions 
you  must  have  of  us  ! Why,  there  is  scarcely  a young 
girl  among  those  whom  you  a few  minutes  since  so 
proudly  commended  to  her  furbelows  and  finery,  who 
is  not  perfectly  capable  of  saying  to  you  all  that  I 
have  said,  if  she  dared,  and  of  suffering  all  that  I suffer, 
if  God  had  so  afflicted  her. 

Kaoul  {with  more  mildness). 

Susan,  I pray  you,  let  us  reason  a little.  At  your 
age  the  mind  magnifies  everything.  Let  us  suppose, 
in  the  unfortunate  conversation  which  a most  inno- 
cent chance  betrayed  to  you,  that  I myself  have  not 
exaggerated ; suppose  that  the  license  of  speech,  the 
humor  of  the  moment,  did  not  carry  me  beyond  my  con- 
victions. Take  everything  for  granted  as  you  assume: 
do  you  believe  that  you  are  the  victim  to  some  mon- 
strous and  exceptional  misfortune  ? If  you  think  so, 
it  proves  an  important  error  in  your  experience.  A 
young  girl  filled  with  illusions,  and  a man  wdio  no 
longer  has  any,  are  the  two  conditions  most  common 
in  marriage, — above  all,  in  the  position  of  life  in  which 
we  were  born.  It  is  even  considered — and  with  some 
appearance  of  reason — that  this  difference  in  age  and 
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opinion  is  a guarantee  which  augurs  well  for  their 
future  happiness.  It  is,  supposed  that  a tried  and 
ripened  man  would  carry  with  him  to  a young  house- 
hold a useful  counterpoise,  a sort  of  indispensable 
ballast. 

Susan. 

If  these  moral  qualities  of  yours  have  a value  so 
generally  acknowledged,  why  deplore  them,  as  you  did 
half  an  hour  since,  with  so  much  bitterness  ? 

Raoul  {with  annoyance). 

You  have  attributed  to  my  words,  I repeat,  an  im- 
portance which  they  do  not  deserve  ; but  the  impres- 
sion has  been  made,  and  I see  very  plainly  that  you 
mean  to  cherish  it,  whatever  I may  say.  I wish  you 
to  be  well  convinced,  however,  that  your  case  is  not  a 
singular  one,  that  you  have  not  fallen  into  some  ex- 
traordinary snare,  and  that  all  the  young  girls  of  the 
earth — that  all  your  friends — if  you  can  have  friends, 
with  a character  such  as  I find  yours  to  be — are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  disaster.  You  smile,  madame. 

Susan. 

I smile  because  you  are  angry.  Otherwise  I have 
no  such  inclination,  I assure  you. 

Raoul  {shrugs  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  annoyance.,  and 
continues  to  walk  the  floor). 

In  short,  this  is  the  way  of  the  world.  You  cannot 
change  it. 

Susan. 

I beg  your  pardon.  In  that  which  concerns  myself, 
I shall  change  some  things. 
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Eaoul. 

You  cannot  make  it  better,  permit  me  to  tell  you. 
The  good  taste,  and  even  the  good  sense,  common  to 
your  sex,  are  here  to  be  consulted.  All  young  mar- 
ried women  have  had  their  dreams,  like  you.  The 
reality  appeared  shocking  to  them  at  first,  no  doubt, 
as  it  does  to  you ; but  they  resigned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  redescended  to  earth,  and  became  amiable 
wives  and  good  mothers  of  families.  I do  not  know 
that  they  are  considered  objects  of  commiseration,  or 
that  they  are  dishonored,  for  this. 

Susan  {rising — angry.,  and  speaking  with  prof  ound  emotion). 

But  had  those  of  whom  you  speak  the  knowledge 
that  I owe  to  you?  Had  they  heard  what  I have 
heard  from  you?  Did  they  suspect  even  the  least 
cruel  of  those  truths  which  came,  blow  after  blow,  to 
bruise  my  heart  and  confound  my  judgment?  No: 
they  were  deceived,  as  I was  myself.  Alas  I each  one, 
like  me,  endowed  her  lover  with  the  treasures  of  her 
own  heart ; each  one  interpreted,  prompted  by  her 
error  or  her  passion,  all  that  she  discovered  or  all 
that  she  suspected  in  the  man  of  her  choice,  according 
to  her  faith  in  him.  Each  one  believed,  as  I did,  that 
she  could  see  the  proofs  of  serious  tenderness  in  the 
languid  smiles  that  were  but  memories  of  a doubtful 
past, — the  traces  of  some  noble  care  in  the  hackneyed 
signs  of  a corrupted  life.  I will  believe,  since  you  tell 
me  so,  that  all  men  bring  to  their  wives  the  dower 
which  you  have  brought  to  me;  but  they  at  least  are 
ignorant.  It  is  their  happiness ; it  is  their  excuse. 
Great  God  I what  cowardly  creatures  would  they  be, 
who,  knowing  what  I know, — to  what  decrepitude  they 
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had  chained  their  young  lives, — would  accept  with 
those  icy  bonds,  in  that  sinful  union,  the  sacred  title 
of  wife  or  mother!  [Swsan.  sinks  upon  the  sofa,  as 
she  ceases,  pale  and  exhausted.'] 

Raoul  (approaching  her  with  marked  embarrassment). 

You  drive  me  to  despair,  Susan!  What  do  you 
wish  ? What  demand  do  you  make  ? Will  you  deign 
to  explain  yourself?  I am  not  prepared  for  such 
situations;  and  I shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
indicate  the  path  by  which  1 am  to  proceed. 

Susan  (in  a broken  voice,  and  a little  wildly). 

Excuse  me : I am  not  accustomed  to  such  scenes. 
Nothing  has  ever  happened  to  crush  nae  like  this. 

Raoul. 

But,  my  poor  child,  what  would  you  have  me  do? — 
for  all  this  surpasses  anything  that  imagination  could 
paint.  Would  you  like  me  to  call  someone?  Tran- 
quilize  yourself,  Susan,  I beg.  Zounds!  there  is  a 
remedy  for  everything — but  death.  \_Apart.]  I am 
stupid. 

Susan. 

I am  better — much  better — now.  Then,  monsieur, 
since  we  cannot  separate  without  public  exposure,  let 
us  remain  united  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Now  that 
you  know  me  better,  Raoul,  I hope  you  will  believe  in 
the  firm  resolution  that  I have  taken,  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  you.  I count  upon  your  honor,  and  also 
upon  your  pride,  to  spare  me  all  signs  of  doubt  in 
that  respect.  \_Raoul  inclines  his  head  without  speak- 
ing. Susan  points  to  one  of  the  side  doors.]  Your 
rooms  are  there.  [_Raoul  inclines  his  head  again,  and 
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makes  some  steps  toward  the  door  ; then  he  stops  and 
returns.^ 

Kaoul. 

With  any  one  but  you,  madame,  my  honor  and 
my  pride  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  precise 
advantages  of  the  course  you  have  traced  for  them ; 
but  I should  descend  further  below  the  feeble  esteem 
in  which  I hold  myself,  if  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
artifice  or  coquetry  could  attach  itself  in  my  thoughts 
to  your  innocent  pride.  You  shall  be  obeyed,  scrupu- 
lously. Nevertheless,  is  it  necessary  to  the  acquittal 
of  your  conscience  that  our  two  existences  should  not 
only  be  distinct,  but  hostile  ? Before  an  enemy  van- 
quished and  disarmed,  is  it  generous  to  continue  upon 
a footing  of  pitiless  war?  Since  we  are  to  be  com- 
panions on  the  voyage  of  life,  shall  we  not  at  least 
bear  each  other  company  calmly  and  with  those 
mutual  attentions  which  make  the  charm  of  life  ? 

Susan. 

Oh,  with  all  my  heart.  I have  no  objections. 

Kaoul  {seating  himself  beside  her  with  an  air  of  lofty  good 
nature). 

And  cannot  we  even  be  friends,  Susan, — good  friends, 
— comrades  ? You  smile  again — Heaven  be  praised  ! 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  touch  my  hand,  in  token 
of  confidence  ? \_She  gives  him  her  hand.~\  So  much  is 
accomplished ; and  if,  one  day  in  an  unknown  future, 
your  ideas  should  undergo  one  of  those  revolutions  of 
which  there  are  examples  in  history — well,  well,  you 
will  not  find  me  implacable. 

Susan. 

We  shall  see.  We  shall  see. 
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Kaoul. 

What ! am  I so  happy  in  my  distress,  madame,  as 
to  find  you  able  to  perceive  in  the  distance  a phase — 
a concurrence  of  circumstances — which  may  draw  me 
out  of  the  limbo  in  which  I find  myself  plunged  ? 

Susan. 

Why,  yes, — without  doubt, — if  it  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  time,  and  of  living,  to  wipe  from  the 
heart  its  sweetest  hopes,  its  divinest  fictions.  We,  I 
presume, — we  women, — are  subject  like  you  to  the 
same  natural  disenchantments.  Yery  well!  When 
I experience  this,  monsieur, — when  I have  come  to 
consider  things  through  that  medium,  so  barren  and 
depressing,  which,  according  to  you,  is  their  true 
aspect, — when,  in  short,  my  personal  experiences  shall 
have  filled  up  the  abyss  which  divides  us  to-day, — then, 
seeing  myself  worthy  of  you,  why  should  I think  you 
unworthy  of  me  ? 

Kaoul. 

Susan,  take  care  : you  are  touching  in  a very  light, 
if  not  a very  rash,  spirit,  upon  a point  of  singular  de- 
licacy. It  enables  me  to  catch  a glimpse  of  a martyr- 
dom the  torments  of  which  might  not  perhaps  exceed 
my  courage,  though  I should  refuse  the  palm. 

Susan. 

Why,  monsieur  ? 

Kaoul. 

Because,  my  child But  let  it  pass  : I am  foolish 

to  answer  you  thus  seriously;  for  it  is  evident  that 
you  are  only  joking. 

Susan. 


Not  at  all. 
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Kaoul. 

So  much  the  worse  ; for  you  cannot  be  so  absolutely 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  honor  of  a woman 
perishes  in  contact  with  certain  experiences  which  do 
not  in  the  slightest  manner  affect  that  of  a man. 

Susan  {with  simplicity). 

It  is  possible  that  I have  not  all  the  lights  to  follow 
you  upon  a ground  so  new  to  me ; but  that  which  I 
comprehend  about  you  more  and  more  is  your  pro- 
found contempt  for  all  our  sex,  which  reveals  itself 
even  in  your  manner.  God  knows  that  no  woman  was 
ever  more  disposed  than  I to  content  herself  in  the 
modest  rank,  in  the  performance  of  the  humble  duties, 
to  which  our  consciences  assign  us  in  the  world ; but 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  we  are  condemned 
to  hold  no  higher  place  than  that  of  a species  of  in- 
ferior creature,  which  men  can  at  their  pleasure  repress, 
master,  and  command,  crushing  out  all  their  instincts, 
their  faculties,  their  passions.  Are  we  in  a Christian 
land  ? Have  we  souls  ? What  are  we,  in  fact  ? 
\^With  childish  vivacity.']  What,  monsieur!  because 
it  pleased  you  to  cast  upon  my  person — or  rather  upon 
my  estate  of  Chesny — a favorable  eye,  must  I be 
forced  to  forget  suddenly  my  dearest  sentiments,  to 
command  my  brain  to  think  no  longer,  my  heart  to 
cease  to  beat, — to  see  myself  reduced  to  watch  eternally 
on  the  shore  in  sight  of  the  brilliant  horizon  where  my 
dreams  had  flown,  to  share  your  indifference, — I who 
have  never  traveled — your  death,  in  fact — I who  have 
never  lived  I Is  this  just? — Is  this  possible,  mon- 
sieur ? I ask  you,  upon  your  good  faith. 
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My  good  faith  ! My  good  faith  ! Madame,  in  order 
to  be  frank,  I must  answer  you  by  a truism.  Life  is 
not  a romance. 


Susan  [with  sudden  sadness). 

And  did  you  believe  that,  monsieur,  when  told  to' 
you  by  old  people  in  former  days  ? Did  you,  upon  the 
faith  and  experience  of  others,  renounce  suddenly  all 
the  beliefs  of  your  youth?  Were  you  able  to  think 
that  that  God  of  all  goodness  in  whom  you  then  be- 
lieved had  put  into  your  heart  only  false  hopes  and 
deceiving  promises?  Oh,  no  ! I know  that  is  not  so. 
You  have  sought,  you  have  found,  your  romance.  It 
has  not  been  a happy  one.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that 
you  have  sought  too  low.  As  for  me,  I never  imagined 
any  romance  bul  in  you.  It  was  with  you  alone — 
my  hand  in  yours — that  I hoped  to  accomplish  my 
pilgrimage  of  joy  or  grief.  But  what  does  it  avail  ? 
An  affection  such  as  I dared  to  hope  for  from  you, 
had  rendered  .me  supremely  happy.  I thought  to  be 
to  you — oh,  not,  be  assured,  all  that  you  would  have 
been  to  me,  Raoul,  but  much — much  more  than  I am; 
— “ a woman  after  the  manner  of  women.”  And  what 
women  ? \_8he  rises,  much  moved. Raoul,  give  me 
back,  I pray,  the  little  key  I gave  you. 

Raoul. 

Here  it  is. 

Susan  [agitated,  hut  does  not  take  it). 

There  it  is!  And  you  do  not  even  ask  me  what 
part  it  was  to  play. 

Raoul. 

I dare  ask  nothing,  Susan. 
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Susan. 

You  do  not  deserve  to  know.  You  do  well.  Besides, 
it  would  annoy  you.  It  is  only  one  more  “ silliness.” 
\_She  slightly  uncovers  her  wrist,  and  shows  a gold 
bracelet,  which  she  turns  slowly  round  while  speak- 
ing.'] It  was  a foolish  fancy  of  mine,  that  he  only 
whom  I loved  should  unlock  this,  and  to  do  that  he 
must  also  love  me.  Then  he  would  be  my  master. 
Raoul,  return  me  the  little  key. 

Raoul  {handing  it  to  her,  and  approaching  her  tenderly). 

And  SO  you  will  not  give  it  to  me? — Never,  Susan  ? 

Susan  {rising  quickly). 

When  I have  had  my  romance  1 It  is  very  late, 
monsieur.  See  ; it  is  daylight.  I am  exhausted  by 
fatigue. 

Raoul  {rising  in  anger). 

I am  tired,  like  yourself.  Let  us  finish  this,  madame. 

I do  not  know  whether  I have  proper  spirit,  or  not, 
but  I understand  you  at  length.  This  is  to  be  an 
establishment  of  the  times  of  Louis  XY.,  it  appears. 
Let  it  be  so.  Remember  only  that  the  ladies  of  that 
time — whose  enlightenment  did  not  approach  your 
ingenuity — had  at  least  the  art  to  reconcile  their  inde- 
pendence with  the  respect  due  to  the  names  they  bore. 
Within  these  limits,  which  I hope  you  will  not  find 
too  rigorous,  count  upon  my  sovereign  indifference. 
Seek  your  romance;  find  it:  my  vengeance  waits  upon  » 
your  success. 

Susan  {with  a voice  scarcely  to  he  heard). 

And  is  this  the  friendship  that  you  have  promised 
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Kaoul. 

Something  must  be  pardoned,  madame,  in  a man 
who  sees  his  star  suddenly  turn  into  a ridiculous 
rocket.  Henceforward,  I swear  to  you,  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  caprice.  I respect- 
fully kiss  your  hand;  but  consider  what  I have  said 
unchangeable.  [He  goes  — Susan  pale  as  death, 
trembling,  her  lips  apart, ..as  if  to  give  vent  to  a cry, 
which  she  stifles  with  extreme  effort.  Jeannette  ap- 
pears at  the  door.  She  rushes  forward,  and  receives 
in  her  arms  the  inanimate  form  of  the  young  girl.'] 
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SECOND  PAET. 


LETTERS  FROM  RAOUL  TO  GEORGE. 


The  first  letter  of  M.  d?  Athol  is  suppressed.  It  was  written  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Susan.  The  scene  just  given  to  the 
reader  was  related  in  it  briefly  and  without  comment. 


LETTER  SECOND. 

Du  Chesny,  June  15. 

Behold  me,  George,  opening  the  campaign  I I 
have  begun,  like  Jacob  of  old,  to  guard  for  fourteen 
years  the  flocks  of  my  father-in-law,  in  order  to  win 
Rachel. 

You  thank  me  for  my  confidence.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  great.  If  any  other  man  possessed  the  secret 
which  I have  confided  to  you,  he  would  have  to  forget 
it,  or  cause  me  to  lose  my  memory.  With  you,  George, 
I should  perhaps  have  hesitated,  if  to  the  noble  quali- 
ties which  are  natural  to  you  you  had  not  also  added 
the  honor  and  faith  of  the  profession  to  which  you  be- 
long. You  soldiers  I have  heretofore  judged  lightly. 
I imagined  that  the  narrow  circle  of  military  discipline 
contracted  the  mind  and  all  its  outward  expressions. 

(51) 
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1 deceived  myself.  On  the  contrary,  it  prevents  your 
falling  into  those  habits  of  trifling,  without  aim,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  time.  As  much  as 
is  possible  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  in 
which  we  live,  you  keep  unimpaired  the  instincts  and 
l)riniitive  perceptions  of  our  nature.  You  remain 
young  long;  you  preserve  always  at  the  bottom  of  your 
hearts  something  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  heroes; 
you  are  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a higher  type  of  men. 
It  may  be  that  honor,  the  sole  religion  that  survives, 
has  reached  among  you  a worship  the  most  austere. 
It  may  be  that  the  sole  fact  of  your  so  freely  braving 
death  is  a sort  of  holy  preservative.  Or  it  may  be,  in 
short,  that  the  emblem  of  our  country — the  folds  of  the 
glorious  flag  ever  waving  over  you — preserves  in  your 
hearts,  as  before  your  eyes,  one  of’the  most  sacred  sym- 
bols of  duty.  But,  above  all  and  before  all,  that  which 
protects  you — that  which  saves  3^ou — is  what  I spoke 
of  to  you  the  other  day.  It  is  discipline ; it  is  duty. 
Human  as  the  source  is  of  the  authority  which  governs 
you,  it  is  sufficient  that  you  recognize  it  for  it  to  prove 
salutary. 

Yes,  by  Heaven,  I have  told  you  all.  There  is  a 
man  to  whom  I have  told  things  which  would  make 
the  dead  laugh  at  my  expense!  Hem!  George.  But 
do  not  deceive  ^murself.  I am  loved  ! It  is  not  easy 
to  impose  upon  a hardened  miscreant  like  me.  She 
loves  me,  I tell  you.  In  consequence  of  that  little 
truth,  our  adventure,  so  astounding  in  the  beginning, 
is  menaced  by  a near  and  trivial  denouement,  I ven- 
ture to  predict. 

It  was  previously  arranged  that  we  were  to  install 
ourselves  at  Chesny  the  day  after  our  marriage. 
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About  nine  o’clock,  Madame  d’Athol  sent  as  envoy 
her  old  fairy — against  whom  I would  willingly  bear 
testimony  as  a sorceress — to  beg  me  to  join  her.  I 
found  Susan  a little  pale,  a little  agitated,  but  smiling. 
She  is  a valiant  little  woman.  I was  courteous  even 
to  affectation.  I had  to  make  up  for  my  rude  depart- 
ure last  night.  Seeing  this,  she  became  radiant,  and 
accepted  my  arm  with  the  gayety  of  a child.  And 
now  behold  us  descending  the  stairs  together  like  two 
turtle-doves.  Our  grandpapa,  a man  regardful  of 
etiquette,  awaited  us  upon  the  principal  landing-place. 
We  fell  into  his  arms  with  effusion.  After  this  it  was 
necessary  that  we  'should  penetrate  into  the  saloon, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  wedding-guests — uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins — awaited  us.  A foolish  ceremony, 
which  the  English,  with  better  sense,  spare  their  young- 
women.  Here  we  were  greeted  anew.  Susan’s  counte- 
nance was  all  that  it  should  have  been, — natural  and 
serene.  One  cannot  help  secretly  admiring  that  be- 
coming grace  which,  in  the  most  delicate  situations, 
gives  to  the  brow  of  a woman  the  firmness  of  iron. 

After  breakfast,  we  mounted  a charming  Americaine, 
a car  of  triumph,  which  I had  slipped  into  the  corheille, 
and  where  I seated  myself,  not  altogether  victorious. 
Susan  brought  with  her  her  duenna, — my  secret 
enemy,  if  my  penetration  does  not  deceive  me ; and  1, 
Lhermite,  a rascal  of  mine,  who  piques  himself  upon 
being  as  polite  as  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

We  set  olf.  Our  postilion,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal, 
which  he  considered  most  commendable,  had  bedizened 
himself  with  gay  ribbons,  which  fluttered  ridiculously 
all  over  his  person.  The  public  attention,  excited  by 
these  emblems,  lavished  upon  us,  all  along  the  road. 
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testimonials  of  silly  good  will.  The  villagers  ran  to 
their  doors  or  showed  themselves  behind  the  hedges, 
exchanging  with  our  animal  of  a postilion  looks  of  in- 
telligence, and  regaling  us  with  amiable  smiles.  I 
presented,  in  my  corner,  an  imperturbable  counte- 
nance. Susan,  however,  returned  smile  for  smile, 
and  threw  sows  to  all  the  vagabonds.  The  weather, 
the  appearance  of  thn  country,  afforded  topics  for  our 
insignificant  conversation.  Once  or  twice  she  inquired 
of  me  the  names  of  the  different  sorts  of  crops  we 
passed;  and,  when  I replied  with  an  humble  acknowl- 
edgment of  my  ignorance,  she  exclaimed,  “ Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  do  not  know  what  those  grains  are  ? 
Why,  that  is  wheat ; that  is  oats  ; that  is  colza  ; this 
is  flax.”  After  which,  she  laughed  like  a school-girl. 

A singular  wife  I have  got,  truly  I 
When  we  entered  the  avenue  of  Chesny,  I compelled 
myself — merely  to  have  something  to  say — to  ask  her 
if  the  hailli  would  be  there  to  compliment  us  upon  our 
arrival.  “ What  bailli  V asked  she  : “ M.  Jean  Bailli  ?” 
“Apropos,”  replied  I,  laughing:  “I  will  present  him 
to  you,  if  you  will  allow  me.”  “ Thank  you,”  answered 
she,  quickly.  “I  am  under  great  obligations  to  that 
gentleman  !”  The  mind  of  woman,  George,  has  cer- 
tainly a natural  quickness  and  facility  of  conception 
which  baffles  our  stronger  reasoning  powers.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  succumb  to  them  in 
such  a contest,  were  it  not  that  his  ancient  masculine 
prerogative  supports  him.  Mole  sua  stall 

I had  never  seen  Chesny,  except  from  a distance. 
Imagine  it  for  yourself  There  is  an  avenue  like  all  other 
avenues;  it  is  a chateau  like  all  other  chateaux;  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  a park.  And  now  you  have  Chesny 
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Have  you  never  beheld  from  your  coupe,  through  the 
palings  which  line  the  side  of  your  road,  some  white 
villa  buried  in  foliage,  a lawn  before  the  entrance,  and 
upon  that  lawn,  at  sunset,  a group  of  lovely  children 
and  elegant  young  women  ? Does  not  such  a flying 
vision  leave  upon  the  mind  a vague  impression  of 
peace  and  happiness  ? Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that 
you  have  seen  passing  before  you,  as  in  a dream,  an 
ideal  future,  where  pure  family  joys  and  domestic 
calm  combine  to  form,  in  one  harmonious  picture,  all 
that  you  would  most  desire  ? I have  had  that  dream. 
I possess  now  all  the  elements  of  such  a drama.  This 
place  is  a charming  theater  ! — But  I have  forgotten 
my  part : other  travelers,  who  pass  our  avenue,  may 
dream  the  same  dream,  and  with  as  good  reason. 

A rustic  crowd  awaited  us  at  the  entrance.  As 
soon  as  we  alighted,  Susan  disappeared,  leaving  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  vassals,  much  embarrassed,  but 
asking  boldly,  right  and  left,  those  popular  questions 
usual  with  monarchs  on  a “progress.”  Susan  returned 
almost  immediately,  dressed  in  a sort  of  grandam’s 
cap,  which  she  no  doubt  looks  upon  as  a species  of 
head-gear  calculated  to  command  my  respect:  In 
this  costume,  she  took  my  arm,  and  we  set  out  to  ex- 
amine the  chateau  from  cellar  to  garret,  I ingeniously 
trying  to  make  obliging  remarks,  she  chattering 
about  everything,  opening  the  closets,  drawing  up 
and  down  the  blinds,  explaining  the  stairways,  ex- 
hibiting the  chimney-pieces, — she  had  left  this,  she 
had  changed  that, — and  the  reason.  At  one  time  there 
was  a moment  of  mute  embarrassment.  It  was  when 
we  came  to  our  personal  accommodations.  She  has 
reserved  for  herself  one  of  the  wings  of  the  chateau, — 
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the  left  wing, — the  side  next  the  heart!  As  to  me,  I 
am  assigned  the  principal  apartment  of  the  chateau. 
We  are  neighbors.  This  seems  plausible. 

She  led  me  afterward  to  the  stables,  when  sud- 
denly, leaving  me  in  the  lurch,  she  ran  olf  to  the 
kitchen,  whence  she  returned  with  a large  chunk  of 
bread  and  began  gravely  to  feed  her  horse.  She  calls 
him  Soulouque.  She  informed  me  that  he  was  a half- 
blood  and  a good  jumper,  but  very  wicked.  He  plays 
the  devil,  it  seems,  if  he  is  not  exercised  every  day  at 
his  own  hours.  Soulouque  was  summoned  to  say  if 
this  was  not  all  true, — which  he  admitted,  on  receiv- 
ing a little  tap  upon  his  cheek. 

In  short,  George,  what  sort  of  a woman  is  this? 
Ah,  my  friend,  1 have  given  too  little  weight  to  that 
secret  presentiment  which  formerly  filled  me  with  pro- 
phetic terror  in  the  presence  of  every  young  girl.  The 
society  of  women  possesses  no  disturbing  influence  for 
me ; but  never  in  a drawing-room  have  I been  able  to 
contemplate,  without  a sort  of  vertigo,  that  abyss 
covered  with  flowers  which  is  called  a “young  lady.” 
Have  you  not  felt  this  ? And  have  you  not  shud- 
dered'? They  are  all  alike, — those  that  have  mind 
and  those  that  have  not,  those  that  think  and  those 
that  vegetate,  those  that  have  hearts  and  those  that 
are  without.  All  the  diversities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, the  perceptions  that  nature  bestows  upon  them, 
are  neutralized,  and  disappear  in  a uniform  tint  of 
sanctimonious  simplicity  and  conventional  bashful- 
ness. What  they  know  and  what  they  are  ignorant 
of,  what  they  talk  of  in  their  mysterious  whisperings, 
what  they  avow  and  what  they  conceal,  no  man  can 
tell.  If  a fatal  instinct  did  not  urge  us,  George,  which 
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of  us  would  ever  dare  to  fathom  this  formidable  mys- 
tery and  blindly  give  himself  up  to  this  unknown  life? 
Think  of  the  monotonous  effigy,  scarcely  installed  be- 
neath your  roof,  suddenly  assuming  to  your  bewildered 
eyes  an  individual  existence,  a career  and  will  of  her 
own, — this  plant,  so  long  restrained,  unfolding  suddenly 
with  frightful  energy  in  a thousand  unexpected  direc- 
tions,— this  sealed  urn,  which  you  have  introduced  into 
your  house,  bursting,  flaming,  sending  forth — what  ? 
Peace  or  war  ? Perhaps  happiness,  perhaps  misery 
and  shame ! If  you  have  married  an  angel  or  a mon- 
ster, you  will  soon  find  out, — but  a little  too  late ! 

I do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Susan  figures 
among  the  most  commonplace  in  that  discreet  category ; 
but  did  those  lighter  shades  which  distinguish  her  from 
her  young  companions  give  the  least  idea  of  a char- 
acter showing  such  multiplied  aspects,  and  which, 
beneath  the  bridal  veil,  armed  itself  at  all  points  like  a 
warrior  in  his  harness  ? Have  I at  this  moment  for  a 
wife  an  irritated  lioness,  or  a plaintive  dove? — a crea- 
ture of  precocious  corruption,  or  one  of  exquisite 
virtue  ? — a great  coquette,  or  a mere  girl  ? — an  heiress, 
or  a strong-minded  woman  ?•  Can  you  tell  me  ? 

Silently  turning  over  in  my  mind  this  formidable 
crowd  of  enigmas,  I dined  with  good  appetite;  for — 
listen  to  me,  George,  as  if  I was  Solomon — there  is 
no  crisis  in  life  which  should  make  a man  neglect  his 
first  duty  to  himself:  which  is,  to  eat,  in  order  that 
he  may  support  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
graver  the  circumstances  are,  the  stronger,  according 
to  my  opinion,  is  the  obligation  to  sustain  himself  thor- 
oughly. Besides,  when  one  reflects  well  while  eating, 
one  reflects  better  after  having  eaten.  Crimes  may  be 
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committed  after  dinner;  but  mistakes  are  always  the 
result  of  fasting. 

These  principles  do  not  seem  to  be  strangers  to 
Madame  d’Athol.  I have  to  reproach  her,  neverthe- 
less, with  having  confounded  fillets  of  sole  with  the 
breast  of  chicken.  There  is  in  this  a little  short-sighted- 
ness ; there  is  also  something  unrefined. 

“ Do  you  smoke  while  riding,  Raoul  This  was 
said  as  we  left  the  table. 

“ Riding,  and  on  foot,  and  also  in  a boat ; but  never 
before  women.’’ 

“ I beg  you  to  make  an  exception  in  my  favor. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  order  Soulouque 
forme?” 

She  returned  in  about  ten  minutes,  attired  in  her 
riding-dress,  hat,  and  gloves.  In  a moment  we  were 
olf.  Then  followed  a disorderly  gallop  across  the  old 
wood  which  extends  beyond  the  park.  I had  con- 
ceived a very  mediocre  opinion  of  her  abilities  as  a 
horsewoman, — I suppose  from  her  having  always  re- 
fused to  ride  with  me  ; but  this,  no  doubt,  was  coquetry, 
or  something  I cannot  fathom ; for  she  rides  well,  and, 
to  be  just,  she  has,  in  all  that  she  does,  a sort  of  child- 
like grace. 

I was  not  so  well  pleased  with  Soulouque.  You 
must  know  that  this  wood  has  the  advantage  of  being 
divided  by  a river,  not  wide,  but  inclosed  in  very  high 
banks.  With  a view  to  the  picturesque,  a bridge  has 
been  thrown  over  the  steepest  part.  The  bridge, 
painted  white,  is  adorned  with  alternate  parapets  and 
open  spaces.  I think,  indeed,  that  the  river-bed  be- 
neath has  been  excavated  in  order  to  precipitate  the 
course  of  the  waters  and  to  increase  the  wildness  of 
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the  scene.  It  is,  in  truth,  a veritable  gulf,  in  which 
quite  an  imposing  cascade  boils  and  roars  with  a loud 
noise.  As  we  reached  the  bridge,  I loitered  a little 
behind  ; but,  seeing  Soulouque  prance  and  prick  up  his 
ears,  I approached  at  a quiet  pace.  Soulouque,  how- 
ever, was  resolved  to  have  his  own  way,  and  began  his 
operations  by  lowering  his  head  to  the  flooring  of  the 
bridge.  Suddenly  the  devil  made  a rapid  dembvolte, 
and,  rearing  violently,  stood  with  his  fore-legs  resting 
upon  the  ledge  of  the  parapet,  poising  himself  in  that 
heroic  attitude,  as  if  ready  to  step  into  the  abyss.  I 
came  up  then  in  a state  of  mind  not  very  enviable. 

“Do  not  stir!  do  not  stir!”  cried  Susan.  “You 
see  he  is  afraid!”  And  now  behold  her  speaking  in 
soothing  tones  to  the  infamous  beast,  and  caressing 
him  as  if  he  was  a lamb!  This  continued  for  half  a 
minute.  After  that  the  interesting  Soulouque  completed 
his  evolution,  and  came  down  on  his  four  feet  in  front 
of  me.  “ I hope  you  will  sell  that  brute,”  said  I, 
warmly.  “Oh,  no!  pray  do  not  speak  of  it.  Poor 
Soulouque!  he  was  frightened! — ^poor  fellow!  He 
has  not  been  in  Africa  ! I assure  you  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  make  him  understand  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle.  Observe  him.  You  will  see !”  And  she 
turned  her  bridle.  “ Susan  !”  I cried,  imperiously;  but 
Susan  had  already  crossed  the  bridge  at  a gallop. 
Nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  follow. — Dear  friend, 
I followed  her ! 

It  was  nightfall  when  we  returned.  The  little 
grandam  cap  reappeared  in  the  horizon.  I begged 
her  to  play  me  a waltz.  She  played  two,  with  great 
spirit.  Leaning  against  one  of  the  window-frames, 
which  were  opened  wide  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of 
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the  evening,  I kept  time  with  the  music,  with  an  at- 
tentive and  satisfied  air.  As  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  eveiiing  hour  softens  the  feelings,  and  as  it  is  also 
well  known  that  I am  a conceited  ass,  I had  fixed 
upon  the  present  hour  of  weakness  and  inevitable  ten- 
derness as  that  which  should  deliver  two  persons  from 
the  consequences  of  a false  position.  I had  every 
reason  to  believe  myself  a true  prophet;  for  while  she 
seemed  to  seek,  with  an  uncertain  hand,  the  notes  of  a 
half-forgotten  waltz,  I saw  the  little  cap  incline  itself 
lightly, — then  the  hands  remain  motionless  upon  the 
keys;  the  sound  of  oppressed  breathing — of  a sigh  or 
a sob — fell  pleasantly  upon  my  ear.  I approached  her 
softly,  and,  modulating  my  voice,  I said,  in  tones  both 
tender  and  protecting,  “ Susan,  you  weep  !”  No  reply. 
I approached  still  nearer.  You  have  perceived,  George, 
that  she  slept ! 

I shall  never  pardon  myself  the  angry  movement 
with  which  I pushed  aside  one  of  the  candlesticks 
upon  the  piano.  She  was  upon  her  feet  immediately, 
looking  at  me  with  an  expression  that  might  have  dis- 
armed a tiger;  but  tigers  have  no  self-love.  “You 
were  very  near  setting  yourself  on  fire,”  I said,  dryly. 
“ My  gracious  ! I am  quite  ashamed  of  myself,”  mur- 
mured she.  “ Has  it  been  long  ? I am  afraid  I have 
been  asleep.  Indeed,  I must  have  been.” 

I saw  by  her  expression  that  she  was  uncertain 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry;  and,  not  caring  much 
what  she  decided  to  do,  I hastened  to  add  some  words 
upon  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  lighting  a candle  for  ifer,  I offered  her  m}" 
arm  (to  my  wife  !)  She  took  it  without  hesitation  ; but 
at  the  end  of  a dozen  or  fifteen  steps  she  dropped  it. 
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and,  making  me  a charming  curtsy,  disappeared  in 
her  own  wing  (left).  As  for  me,  I took  possession,  at 
my  leisure,  of  my  superb  apartments,  where  I found 
Lhermite,  whom  I sent  “to  the  ri^dit  about.” 

And  now  listen.  She  has  played  her  part  well; 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  she  cannot  remove  from 
my  mind.  She  loves  me  ! 

P.S.  Is  it  singular  or  offensive  to  you  that  I ask 
you  not  to  come  to  Chesny  before  this  affair  has  come 
to  a final  conclusion  ? You  are  the  most  honest  man 
I know ; you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I can  give 
the  name  of  friend  without  a smile;  but  even  you, 
George, — do  you  think  that  your  steadiness  is  beyond 
all  proof?  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  combination 
of  circumstances  that  could  make  the  most  loyal  re- 
member that  he  is  human?  If  you  do  not  fear  to 
answer  this  question,  never  have  I better  understood 
the  extent  of  your  good  faith  or  of  your  illusions. 


LETTER  THIRD. 

Du  Chesny,  June  25. 

Very  good.  This  is  what  I have  to  say  in  reply.  If 
in  this  age  of  virtue  one  cannot  make  allusions  to  the 
fragility  of  love  and  of  friendship  without  passing  for 
an  audacious  disturber  of  settled  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, or  for  a perfect  pan  dour,  so  be  it ; but  I say, 
and  without  offense  to  any  one,  that  I should  not  hesi- 
tate to  run  my  sword  through  my  own  body  sooner 
than  depend  upon  it  to  guard  the  sacredness  of  my 
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hearth.  I say  that  a man  should  never  allow  the 
shadow  of  a woman  to  glide  between  himself  and  his 
friend.  Without  doubt,  I am  a villain,  wanting  in  soul 
and  candor,  with  the  heart  of  a mummy;  but  what  of 
that  ? Will  it  prevent  the  everlasting  truth  from  pre- 
vailing ? Will  it  prevent  your  mistress  from  deceiving 
you,  and,  if  you  wish  the  proofs,  from  finding  them 
generally  in  the  pocket  of  your  best  friend  ? The 
dearer  the  friend,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  have  the 
folly  of  exposing  himself  to  such  a trial.  I have  seen 
men  inaccessible  to  all  other  mortal  temptations  suc- 
cumb to  such  infatuations. 

This  is  the  rule.  At  least,  so  I have  been  taught. 
Recently  I have  told  you  that  your  friendship  put  to 
the  proof  would  be  vanquished.  I have  asked  you  if 
this  is  not  so.  You  answer  me,  No.  Very  well:  I 
believe  you. 

Do  you  know  that  something  singular  has  happened 
to  me  ? I am  bored  ! The  piquancy  of  my  situation 
has  become  blunted.  My  crown  of  thorns  has  turned 
into  a night-cap!  For  a pleasantry  to  preserve  its 
savor  during  ten  whole  days,  it  must  be  very  excel- 
lent ; and  this  is  not.  I have  waited  very  naturally 
for  Susan  to  apply  herself  forthwith  to  the  business  of 
making  me  jealous.  It  is  a manoeuvre  of  the  age  of 
gold,  which  simple  good  sense  would  indicate.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind.  One  would  say  that  Madame 
d’Athol  had  found  in  her  marriage  all  that  she  looked 
for, — the  utmost  limit  of  human  felicity, — the  final  aim 
of  her  existence.  So  let  it  be. 

I cannot  see  altogether  without  impatience  ‘ that 
she  has  made  so  much  noise  and  uttered  such  loud 
clamors  to  no  purpose.  I have  appreciated  that  which 
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is  legitimate  at  the  bottom  of  her  anger, — that  which 
is  imposing  even  in  her  reproaches.  If  the  action 
had  suited  the  words, — if  this  young  girl,  boldly, 
in  my  very  teeth,  had  begun  to  put  her  fancies  into 
practice, — I should  at  least  have  done  justice  to  the 
logical  vigor  of  her  character ; but  a scene  of  tears, 
of  reproaches,  and  in  the  end — -nothing  ! It  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exhibition  of  childish  pouting;  a silly 
self-assertion  without  result. 

When  I see  her  seated  at  her  embroidery,  plying 
her  needle  with  calmness  and  method,  with  an  air  as 
tranquil  as  that  of  a saint  in  a niche,  and  with  a counte- 
nance fresh  and  beaming  as  a cherub  in  its  glory,  I 
feel — were  I still  capable  of  a passion — as  if  I could 
hate  her.  What  shall  I say  to  you  of  our  life  ? Our 
days  pass  by  on  velvet.  It  is  the  golden  age,  with  all 
its  rural  pleasures.  What  do  you  expect  me  to  tell 
you,  George  ? The  sleep  of  innocence  no  one  ever 
attempts  to  describe.  I think  I shall  buy  a flute, — a 
shepherd’s  pipe, — and  incommode  the  neighborhood. 
Then  I shall  want  nothing,  unless  it  may  be  a crook, 
to  play  my  part  becomingly.  You  know  that  this 
property  comprises  a great  many  farms.  Susan  has 
not  had  the  grace  to  provide  me  with  either  stables  or 
pasture.  Beasts  with  horns,  beasts  with  wool,  and 
every  other  variety  under  the  sun,  have  defiled  before 
me  without  interruption  for  ten  days, — I might  add 
nights  ; for  the  devil  take  me  if  I do  not  dream  of 
them.  I feel  as  if  I was  Noah’s  ark  and  had  ab- 
sorbed in  my  swollen  interior  all  the  specimens  of 
animal  creation.  Their  various  races,  their  domestic 
habits,  their  delicate  peculiarities,  I am  no  longer 
ignorant  of  Is  this  on  the  part  of  Madame  d’Athol 
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a secret  wager  to  try  my  courtesy?  or  is  it  vengeance  ? 
AMien  she  questioned  me  as  to  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge  regarding  cows  and  sheep,  I confess  I 
was  malicious  enough  to  answer  her — not  very  re- 
spectfully— by  relating  the  anecdote  of  the  old  can- 
nibal, who,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  had  known  a 
certain  missionary,  replied,  “No  one  better:  I have 
eaten  him.” 

By  way  of  interlude,  we  pay  visits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  those  who  have  called  to  see  us.  I confess 
that  the  tranquillity  of  Susan  appears  to  be  better 
justified  in  proportion  as  the  individuals  indigenous  to 
this  part  of  the  Avorld  develop  themselves  under  my 
eyes.  It  is  a spectacle  calculated  to  calm  the  senses. 
I am  still,  to  be  just,  the  best-dressed  man  in  these 
parts, — the  one  whose  appearance  is  least  opposed  to 
the  idea  usually  formed  of  a hero  of  romance.  She 
will  have  to  make  up  her  mind. 

I was  about  to  close  my  letter,  and  had  thrown 
myself  upon  a large  divan,  that  forms,  according  to 
my  notion,  the  chief  ornament  of  my  library,  and 
where  I await  sentence  in  the  intervals  of  the  acts, 
when  two  taps  at  my  door  brought  me  suddenly  to 
my  feet.  The  door  opened,  and  a head,  fair  as  the 
dawn,  with  waving  golden  locks,  broke  upon  me ; then 
an  unquiet,  almost  guilty,  glance  met  mine,  and  a 
voice,  not  very  well  assured,  said,  “You  are  occu- 
pied ?” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  my  dominion.  The  sudden  lifting  of  my 
eyebrows,  and  the  astonishment — a little  affected — of 
my  pantomime,  had  caused  a vivid  blush  to  rise  even 
to  the  brow  of  the  young  culprit. 
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“Occupied,  no.  Dazzled,  I did  not  say.” 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  trouble  you  for  a few 
moments  ?” 

“ Certainly,  madame.” 

“ Could  you  spare  me  a short  quarter  of  an  hour?” 

“ Certainly,  madame.” 

She  disappeared.  The  deuce  take  this  little  quarter 
of  an  hour  ! It  spoils  all ; but  I profit  by  it  to  inform 
you  of  this  prodigious  incident.  My  life  is  reduced  to 
such  small  proportions  that  a grain  of  sand  takes  the 
place  of  a mountain.  Stay,  George  ! here  she  comes. 

She  came,  carrying  with  difficulty,  a pyramidal 
scaffolding  of  mouldy  papers.  She  placed  them  upon 
my  writing-table,  raising  a cloud  of  dust  which  had  a 
most  sepulchral  odor.  “ Great  Heaven !”  said  I ; “ what 
is  all  that?  One  might  imagine  it  was  the  memoirs 
of  Saint  Bonaventura.”  “You  will  find  yourself  mis- 
taken,” she  replied,  sitting  down,  solemnly.  “ These 
are  the  titles,  leases,  receipts — and,  in  short,  all  the 
deeds — relative  to  the  five  farms  that  belong  to  our 
Chesny  property.  There  are  also  two  mills.  My  dear 
grandfather,  who  professes  to  have  injured  his  eyes 
over  these  manuscripts,  hasvuot  even  had  them  dusted, 
I perceive.  Oh,  dear  I but  they  are  dirty  And  she 
clapped  her  two  little  hands  together,  with  a grimace 
of  horror.  “ It  is  necessary  that  all  these  should  be 
put  in  order,”  she  added. 

“Pardon  me.  If  the  farmers  pay  and  the  mills 
turn,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  is  in  the  best  order.” 

She  looked  in  my  face  with  an  air  of  astonishment 
that  was  not  without  a shadow  of  disdain.  “ What !” 
she  exclaimed;  “do  you  think  that  business  can  be  at- 
tended to  in  that  way  ? You  are  still  fresh  from  Paris, 
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I perceive.  Who  looks  after  yonr  affairs  for  you,  with- 
out supervision 

“ My  notary,  and  a sort  of  steward  under  him,  to 
whom  I shall  immediately  send  this  rubbish.” 

“ That  is  exactly  the  thing  which  1 do  not  wish, 
monsieur.  If  you  have  a repugnance  which  cannot  be 
overcome  to  undertake  the  disentanglement  of  these 
papers  and  to  become  acquainted  with  them  yourself,  I 
will  ask  your  permission  to  charge  myself  with  the  un- 
dertaking ; although  I shall  have  a great  deal  to  learn 
before  I shall  be  capable  of  performing  the  task.” 

“ And  so  should  I,”  I replied.  “ But  will  you  inform 
me  what  fatal  law  imposes  a drudgery  such  as  this, 
without  glory  or  profit,  upon  either  of  us  ?”  Where- 
upon the  poor  child  began  a long  history,  in  which  I 
perceived,  through  a thousand  precautions  of  filial 
delicacy,  that  my  late  father-in-law.  General  du  Chesny, 
was  what  might  be  called  a scamp.  He  gave  himself 
up,  body  and  soul,  to  a rascally  agent,  who  lent  him, 
at  heavy  interest,  the  revenues  of  his  own  estate.  The 
end  of  this  was,  that  one  fine  morning  he  had  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  sheriff’s  officers  introduced  into 
his  hotel.  He  possessed  then,  besides  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  and  Chesny,  two  estates  in  Normandy  ; but, 
thanks  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  agent,  they  were 
discovered  to  be  so  encumbered — so  overloaded  with 
debts  and  mortgages — that  at  first  sight  it  was  believed 
they  would  not  be  worth  a straw.  This  brave  general 
talked  of  nothing  but  blowing  out  his  brains : under- 
stand, this  was  only  to  his  wife,  whom  he  had  ruined. 
Madame  du  Chesny,  however,  succeeded  each  time  in 
calming  the  suicidal  ardor  of  her  husband.  She  car- 
ried him,  fuming  with  rage,  to  this  chMeau,  after  having- 
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sold  the  hotel  in  Paris  and  the  estates  in  Normandy. 
As  for  my  father-in-law  (in  partibus,  thank  Heaven), 
he  declared  that  he  had  been  treated  in  a most  unjusti- 
fiable manner,  that  he  should  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
His  wife  let  him  grumble  and  storm,  only  too  happy 
not  to  be  opposed.  At  the  end  of  a dozen  years,  by 
dint  of  industry,  secret  economy,  and  feminine  genius, 
she  had  redeemed  the  domain  of  Chesny  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity ; she  had  saved  the  honor  of  the  family,  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  to  boot.  When  she  had  finished 
her  work,  she  died — five  days  after  the  birth  of  Susan. 
— Poor  woman  ! 

As  to  the  general,  he  was,  at  the  time  I speak  of, 
full  of  health  and  happiness,  which  was  cut  short  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  which  broke  his  neck.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  say  to  you  that  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  elegant  gentlemen  of  his  time. 

My  theory  about  military  men  is  not  shaken  by  the 
deplorable  exceptions  of  which  this  person  is  a type. 

At  her  death,  Madame  du  Chesny  bequeathed  her 
mistrust  of  all  legal  agents  to  her  daughter,  through 
the  medium  of  a favorite  old  domestic,  who  has  ac- 
quitted herself  with  fidelity  to  her  charge  up  to  the 
present  time.  Susan  had  naturally  left  the  care  of 
her  interest  in  the  hands  of  her  grandfather  and 
guardian.  You  have  seen  that  courteous  old  gentle- 
man. He  is  a child  whose  hair  has  become  gray  by 
accident.  He  possesses  a lively  sensibility  and  an  easy 
good  nature,  which  result  from  a settled  egotism, — 
an  activity  always  busy,  which  is  but  inconsistency, — 
and  a mind  bright  and  unsteady  as  a will-o’-the-wisp, 
ever  in  motion,  never  in  repose.  He  wears  a blue  coat 
and  gold  buttons,  with  a dash  of  powder  upon  the 
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collar.  An  excellent  companion,  but  an  indifferent 
guardian,  he  appears  to  have  performed  his  part  with 
regard  to  his  ward  with  the  heedlessness  that  he 
brings  to  everything,  even  to  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  In  short,  he  was  content  to  receive  the  money 
of  Susan’s  tenants  upon  any  terms  whatever,  and  to 
give  in  return  illegible  receipts.  Susan  and  I have 
agreed  to  accept  blindly,  at  a rough  estimate,  the  ac- 
counts of  this  septuagenarian  butterfly ; but  it  appears 
important  to  Madame  d’ Athol  to  examine  into  and 
obtain  a clear  insight  into  the  details  of  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Such  is  the  lively  work  to  which  she  has  dedicated 
me,  and  which  1 am  as  well  qualified  to  perform  as 
a Turk  to  preach  the  gospel;  but,  if  I decline,  how 
shall  I prevent  this  burden  from  falling  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Susan  ? 

And  now  behold  me,  George,  regularly  caught; 
and,  if  you  fancy  that  she  means  to  stop  there,  you 
are  mistaken.  Not  a bit  of  it.  When  she  departed, 
leaving  me  tete-d  tete  with  Saint  Bonaventura,  I ob- 
served a light  of  malicious  satisfaction  shining  in  her 
eyes.  Does  she  weave  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her 
soul  some  revengeful  plot,  the  first  knot  of  which  she 
has  just  tied  ? or  does  she,  in  the  indulgence  of  that 
pleasure  so  dear  to  her  sex,  simply  seek,  in  default  of 
other  emotions,  to  play  with  power,  to  usurp  empire, 
and  to  place  the  distaff  in  the  hands  of  Hercules  ? We 
shall  see  ! Her  mills  I When  I think  of  it ! Onward, 
then.  So  that  she  does  not  insist  upon  my  carrying 
the  flour,  I have  nothing  to  say.  Good-evening,  coni- 
mandant. 
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LETTER  FOURTH. 

Du  Chesny,  July  10. 

I CAN  scarcely  find  time  to  write  to  you,  my  dear 
George.  I had  imagined,  with  the  innocence  of  a 
town-bred  man,  that  a few  hours  would  suffice  to  per- 
form the  task  which  I allowed  to  be  imposed  upon 
me.  But  all  these  affairs  of  farmers  and  millers  were 
so  completely  novel  to  me  in  all  their  details,  that  I 
have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shame  of  an 
abdication,  to  give  myself  up  to  an  apprenticeship 
which  is  far  from  being  terminated.  I have  applied 
myself  to  it  with  fury, — with  a perfect  passion.  I have 
read  five  volumes  of  La  Nouvelle  Maison  Rustique, 
with  illustrations.  I have  gone  over,  in  part,  my  law- 
studies.  I have  sent  for  the  notary  of  the  district 
several  times,  and  have  spoken  to  him  in  his  frightful 
patois.  What  have  I not  done  ? Just  Heaven  ! I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  seek  Jean  Bailli,  that  prudent 
schemer — and  confederate  of  mine  ! The  most  difficult 
point  to  ascertain  was  the  actual  indebtedness  of  each 
lease-holder.  I have  now  succeeded.  One  of  our  five 
farmers  is  decidedly  a thief,  whom  I shall  treat  very 
generously  by  merely  turning  him  out.  There  will 
then  be  a vacant  farm  to  superintend.  Add  to  this 
the  repairs  to  be  made,  the  trees  to  be  felled,  the  roads 
to  be  put  in  order,  the  mills  which  will  not  turn,  from 
malice  or  want  of  water,  to  set  going, — in  short,  a world 
of  droll  and  jolly  things. 

I must  tell  you,  George,  that,  after  having  begun  by 
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grumbling  in  my  mustache,  I have  taken,  little  by 
little,  a dismal  sort  of  liking  for  my  prosaic  labor.  It 
is  a fact ! The  enormous  ennui  of  this  work  is  not 
yet  equal  to  the  burden  of  my  aimless  life.  And  then, 
my  friend,  beneath  the  husks  of  the  meanest  labor, 
nature — or  God,  if  you  will — has  concealed  a fruit  of 
m_ysterious  flavor.  The  poor  know  this  better  than 
we.  It  is  the  vague  and  sweet  perception  of  a law 
accomplished, — of  a conscience  at  peace  with  itself. 
Pure  activity,  even  without  application,  calms  and 
makes  us  cheerful,  because  it  obliges  us  to  return,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  into  those  paths  which,  in  the  true 
harmony  of  things,  we  were  destined  to  pursue.  The 
beaver  who,  in  the  interior  of  his  cage,  pursues  his 
useless  labors,  is  by  no  means  a fool.  No!  If  God 
gives  me  life,  I propose  to  imitate  that  sage  “ Mo- 
hican,” in  the  sphere  awarded  me.  If  I do  not  achieve 
my  present  task,  I will  make  baskets  of  rushes,  or 
work  in  tapestry,  or  I will  carve  a desk  for  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly, — I do  not  know  exactly  which;  but  I 
shall  occupy  myself  as  regularly  as  I shall  dine.  The 
instinct  of  labor  appears  to  me  as  evident  and  as  im- 
perious in  man  as  that  of  hunger.  If,  then,  Madame 
d’Athol  has  yielded  to  a desire  for  vengeance  in  har- 
nessing her  captive  lion  to  a village  cart,  her  object 
will  be  defeated.  I experience,  on  the  contrary,  a sort 
of  relative  comfort ; but  it  is  not  happiness,  as  you 
suppose ; it  is  not  even  indifference.  Though  I have 
not  lately  spoken  of  it,  George,  you  may  believe  that 
the  novel  circumstances  in  which  I find  myself  placed 
do  not  cease  to  recur  to  my  mind  with  some  irritation. 
A man  who  plays  a part  before  a woman, — not  classed, 
without  character,  like  mine — at  least,  if  he  is  not 
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arrived  at  the  point  of  grazing  the  fields  like  an  ani- 
mal,— could  not  enjoy  perfect  serenity.  It  is  not  that 
my  heart  has  ceased  to  be  the  most  peaceful  of  hearts, 
but  that  there  is  in  my  position  something  so  ridicu- 
lous  But  let  it  pass. 

I must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  commandant,  that 
Madame  d’Athol  has  the  most  divine  little  ways  with 
regard  to  me.  There  is  not  a distinguished  attention 
with  which  she  does  not  strew  my  path  and  heap  my 
plate.  We  see  each  other  but  seldom;  but,  when  we 
do  meet,  we  have  the  manners  and  ceremonies  which 
make  Chesny  a little  Versailles.  And  then  the  charm- 
ing speeches  ! “ What  a delicious  morning!” — or,  if  it 
be  evening’  “ What  a lovely  evening  1”  In  short,  all 
the  treasures  of  conversation. 

I have  been  mistaken.  There  are  in  the  country 
near  us  three  young  gentlemen,  passably  dressed,  in- 
trepid riders,  and  good  waltzers,  and  who  put  rose- 
buds in  their  button-holes.  They  are  called  “the 
Messieurs.”  Mesdemoiselles  their  sisters  have  con- 
ceived, it  appears,  a great  affection  for  Susan;  for  theyx 
charge  eight  times  a week  Messieurs  their  brothers  to 
carry  little  messages  to  her, — designs  for  embroidery, 
music,  and  all  the  perfidious  gewgaws  which  are  cur- 
rent in  that  contraband  commerce. 

A'esterday,  Susan,  dressed  in  the  fanciful  little  cos- 
tume of  a shepherdess,  sat  at  one  of  the  open  windows 
of  her  boudoir,  embroidering.  I returned  from  visiting 
the  farms,  and,  seeing  her,  I put  my  head  suddenly 
into  the  window,  saying,  “ Good-morning,  madame.” 
She  started,  and  immediately  honored  me  with  a pro- 
found reverence, — almost  sweeping  the  floor.  “ Good 
gracious!”  she  exclaimed,  reseating  herself;  “what 
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have  you  been  doing  ? There  must  be  a great  deal  of 
dust !”  ''  It  is  not  dust,  madame  : it  is  flour,  saving 

your  presence.”  “ So  it  is,”  she  replied,  fixing  her 
great  eyes  upon  me,  with  astonishment.  “You  have 
it  even  upon  your  hair.”  Then,  with  an  involuntary 
movement,  she  rose,  extending  her  hand  toward  me, 
as  if  to  render  me  the  little  service  I appeared  to  re- 
quire ; but  that  familiarity,  no  doubt,  upon  reflection, 
exceeded  the  limits  which  she  had  prescribed  for  her- 
self ; for  she  blushed  deeply,  and  fell  back  in  her  chair, 
much  confused. 

It  is  certain  that  she  is  very  attractive,  especially 
in  a sort  of  ingenuous  impulsiveness,  which  is  be- 
coming, and  quite  peculiar  to  herself. 

There  was  a little  pause ; and  then  I said,  very 
softly,  “And  your  romance,  Susan?”  I saw  the  em- 
broidery-needle tremble  in  her  fingers ; and  then  she 
answered,  “You  seem  to  be  in  a great  hurry.  As  for 
me,  I can  wait.” 

As  she  pronounced  these  words,  a noise  of  horses 
approaching  was  heard  behind  me.  It  was  the  three 
young  gentlemen  our  neighbors,  who  rode  up  the 
avenue  together  in  battle-front,  pawing  the  ground  in 
emulation  of  each  other,  and  saluting  us  by  turns 
with  their  extended  arms.  After  I had  ascertained 
who  they  were,  I turned  quickly,  and  looked  at  Susan 
with  a half  smile.  She  blushed  again,  and  shook  her 
head  rapidly,  several  times.  That  meant,  no  doubt, 
“ There  is  safety  in  numbers.” 

What  a singular  character  this  woman  has,  after 
all ! If  I had  not  always  present  to  my  mind  the 
tempestuous  scene  on  the  night  of  my  marriage, — if 
that  explosion  of  bitter  words,  of  impassioned  violence. 
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did  not  echo  still  in  my  ear, — I could  never  imagine 
such  thunders  could  have  birth  in  that  childish  bosom, 
or  that  this  clear  and  laughing  surface  could  conceal 
in  its  depths  such  potent  elements  of  storms, — perhaps 
of  shipwreck. 

George,  do  you  wish  a picture  of  her  life  ? In  the 
morning  I see  her  from  my  window,  busied  in  the 
garden,  passing  from  flower-bed  to  flower-bed,  from 
tree  to  tree,  cutting  and  trimming,  plucking  flowers 
and  branches,  and  making  nosegays  of  all  colors,  that 
she  carries  by  the  armful  to  her  boudoir  and  saloon. 
The  great  affair  then  is  to  arrange  all  these,  according 
to  certain  laws  of  harmony,  in  the  vases  Si,ud  jardinieres, 
and  generally  in  all  the  pottery  that  the  chateau  con- 
tains. When  she  has  succeeded  according  to  her 
wishes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inevitable  Jean- 
nette,— my  favorite  aversion, — she  installs  herself  in 
the  midst  of  her  artificial  grove,  and  from  thence,  like 
the  queen  of  flowers,  she  gives  to  all  their  instructions 
for  the  day.  After  breakfast  you  may  hear  her  call- 
ing to  some  one  to  bring  Soulouque  quickly.  Then 
she  sets  off, — with  me,  or  without  me.  In  about  an 
hour  she  returns,  all  in  a flutter.  Then  comes,  ‘‘Where 
is  my  embroidery? — my  thimble? — my  dress?” — for 
she  makes  her  own  dresses  sometimes,  for  what  reason 
I know  not,  unless  it  is  that  she  must  be  doing  some- 
thing all  the  time,  and  that  the  world  would,  without 
doubt,  come  to  an  end  if  she  crossed  her  arms  for  a single 
minute.  I surprised  her  the  other  day  cutting  out  an 
infant’s  jacket  of  some  coarse  material.  I do  not  know 
for  what  poor  devil  it  was.  Add  to  all  this  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors, — who  abound  above  all  in  the  evening, 
— the  music,  the  religious  duties,  and  the  frequent  and 
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prolonged  conferences  with  a personage  who  is  at 
present  iny  only  serious  rival.  I mean  the  core  of  the 
district  who  baptized  Susan.  The  simplicity  of  this 
good  man  is  extreme.  He  dines  with  us  on  Sundays, 
and  relates  to  us  what  are  probably  very  pleasant 
anecdotes, — for  he  laughs  immoderately.  Susan  also 
seems  ready  to  expire.  She  shuts  herself  up  with  him, 
frequently,  for  hours,  and  I see  him  go  away  with 
bundles  of  papers  beneath  his  arm.  I think  he  has 
some  orphans  in  charge. 

I cannob  like  this  girl;  I cannot  love  her;  but,  by 
the  heaven  above  us,  if  all  this  is  not  a comedy, — if 
she  has  conceived  the  intrepid  design  of  extinguishing 
the  flames  of  her  soul  in  devotion,  and  to  expend  in 
the  bosom  of  charity  all  the  fires  of  her  youth, — I have 
not  descended  so  low  that  I cannot  admire  her, — 
esteem  her  profoundly.  She  has  undertaken  the  im- 
possible. No  matter:  I shall  remember  that  she  has 
undertaken  it.  Adieu. 

P.S.  I was  about  to  forget  a discovery  that  I have 
made,  which  will  interest  you.  I went,  as  I told  you, 
to  consult  Jean  Bailli,  the  shining  light  of  all  the 
country  round.  One  day,  I was  about  leaving  him, 
having  passed  three  hours  in  his  learned  company, 
and  beginning  rapidly  to  feel  myself  changing  into  an 
ox,  when  he  told  me  that  he  bad  something  to  show 
me.  A¥hereupon,  pointing  his  nose  in  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  dwelling,  he  called 
out,  “Halloo,  lad!  come  down.”  A youth  descended; 
and  I had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  a cry  of  aston- 
ishment on  perceiving  a young  man  who,  at  the  first 
glance,  appeared  to  be  yourself.  He  wore  the  uniform 
of  your  corps  and  of  your  rank.  That,  no  doubt. 
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aided  the  illusion.  He  was,  however,  of  your  height, 
had  the  same  contour  of  face,  and  your  gestures  and 
eyes,  modified  by  a feeble  and  pallid  appearance,  omi- 
nous of  ill  health.  He  has  been  a month  with  his 
uncle,  in  consequence  of  a wound  received  in  Africa, 
which  has  affected  his  lungs.  I believe  he  sleeps  in 
a stable  as  a sanitary  expedient.  He  is  not  of  your 
battalion,  and  only  knows  you  by  name.  I have  placed 
my  park  at  his  disposition,  and  have  offered  him  the 
use  of  my  horses.  He  has  declined  the  horses,  but 
accepted  the  park.  I have  pointed  out  .to  him  an 
opening  in  the  paling,  easy  to  pass  through,  in  order 
to  save  him  a long  walk  to  the  gates.  We  shall  see 
him  occasionally.  His  conversation  pleases  me,  not- 
withstanding that  he  is  something  of  an  enthusiast. 
He  has  stolen  that  from  you  also.  Susan  has  seen 
him  at  church,  she  tells  me,  and  was  struck,  like  my- 
self, with  his  likeness  to  you.  ‘‘Only  that  M.  George 
is  better-looking,”  continued  Susan,  “because  he  has 
a scar.”  Good-night,  Balafre.* 
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LETTER  FIFTH. 

Du  Chesny,  July  27. 

Long  life  to  you,  George  ! My  hay  is  all  gathered 
in  I What ! all  ? Yes,  all  ! I mean  by  that  the  crop 
from  my  vacant  farm ; for  the  others  I have  nothing  to 
do  with.  And  what  hay,  my  dear  chum  ! — fragrant 
as  balm  ! Soulouque,  who  appreciates  it,  will  not  hear 
anything  spoken  of  but  my  hay.  The  rogue ! I know 
why ! It  is  the  lower  meadows,  as  you  think,  that 
we  have  mown  last,  in  consequence  of  their  closeness 
to  the  river.  As  to  the  upper  ones,  and  the  little  field 
by  the  marsh,  they  are  gathered  too,  dear  friend. 
What  do  you  wish  more  ? 

My  two  mills  turn  so  beautifully  and  so  well  that,  by 
my  faith,  I am  going  to  build  a third. 

This  is  the  outward  state  of  things.  Within,  I 
prolong  my  writing  sometimes  deep  into  the  night. 
I class,  I collate,  I sum  up,  and  I enter  little  by  little, 
in  a folio  register,  the  substance  of  all  the  papers  which 
Susan  has  intrusted  to  me.  In  these  solitary  night- 
watches  there  come  to  my  mind  certain  reflections 
that  astonish  myself.  George,  it  is  clear  that  idleness 
is  not  only  a mistaken  calculation  of  egotism,  but  it  is 
ignoble.  A life  altogether  personal,  as  mine  has  been, 
an  existence  which  isolates  itself  and  concenters  all  in 
self,  refusing  to  take  the  slightest  hold  of  the  cable, 
and  aid,  according  to  one’s  strength,  the  work  of  hu- 
manity, is  an  existence  which  ignores  the  laws  of 
Providence  and  usurps  a place  beneath  the  sun.  If 
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the  earth  could  mete  out  justice,  she  would  reject  such 
a mail  from  her  surface,  and  deny  him  even  a grave. 

It  is  not,  believe  me,  without  secret  shame  that  I 
remain  a useless  spectator  amid  the  contending  in- 
terests in  which  my  country  and  the  age  we  live  in 
aVe  engaged.  Ah  that  my  convictions  could  hence- 
forward be  more  settled,  and  the  second  half  of  my 
life  could  yet  redeem  the  first ! Meanwhile,  if  in  this 
corner  of  the  earth  I can  make  a blade  of  corn  grow 
where  none  ever  grew  before, — if  it  should  only  nourish 
the  birds  of  the  air, — my  conscience  will  be  more  tran- 
quil. 

And  of  Susan  ? I know  very  little  of  her.  Her  life 
is  not  sensibly  changed,  notwithstanding  the  desperate 
attacks  of  the  three  warriors.  These  gentlemen  come 
together  too  often  for  me  to  take  umbrage  at  it.  Mean- 
while, I observe,  both  morning  and  evening,  mysterious 
excursions  taken  in  the  suspicious  company  of  the  ven- 
erable Jeannette;  but  the  old  linen,  and  the  new  gar- 
ments of  diminutive  proportions,  that  are  carried  in 
bundles,  lend  an  innocent  countenance  to  these  roman- 
tic appearances. 

Last  evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  a frightful  storm 
blew  up.  This  is  the  hour  at  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  invaded  by  our  neighbors;  for  up  to 
this  time  the  dullness  of  our  first  evening  tete-d-tete 
has  not  been  renewed.  It  may  be  chance,  it  may  be 
premeditation,  but  there  is  always  company,  here  or 
at  the  house  of  some  friend.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  violence  of  the  storm  condemned  us  to  soli- 
tude. The  consciousness  of  this  seemed  to  preoccupy 
Susan,  who,  with  her  face  leaning  against  one  of  the 
window-frames,  amused  herself  by  beating  an  ini- 
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proinptu  tune  upon  the  glass.  As  for  me,  I turned 
over  industriously  the  leaves  of  an  album,  the  pages 
of  which  were  all  to  me  blank.  Thank  Heaven,  the 
lamps  were  soon  brought  in.  Susan  turned  reso- 
lutely, and,  rolling  with  unnecessary  noise  a large 
chair  before  a work-table,  she  took  up  her  sewing. 
Whereupon  I arose,  and  slowly  approached  the  door, 
pausing  to  smell  the  flowers  in  the  jardinieres  which 
lined  my  path,  in  order  to  give  my  flight  the  appear- 
ance of  a careless  retreat. 

“If  you  wish  to  work  in  the  boudoir,”  said  Susan, 
half  rising,  “1  can  sit  up-stairs  in  my  room  as  well  as 
here.” 

“If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  or  the  other 
of  us  should  be  exiled  from  the  room,  madame,  let  it 
be  me,  I beg,”  replied  I. 

“ How  odd  it  is,”  she  responded,  “that  men  cannot 
work — cannot  write — in  company  !” 

I answered  very  properly,  and,  after  a few  more 
courteous  speeches,  I had  my  big  register  and  my 
papers  brought  down,  and  they  and  I were  soon  estab- 
lished at  a fine  inlaid  table  opposite  the  little  work- 
stand.  Hem  ! George. 

Meanwhile,  the  thunder  rolled,  shaking  the  chdteau 
with  its  repeated  bursts;  the  wind  and  the  rain  beat 
against  the  windows.  At  each  reverberation  of  the 
thunder,  at  each  gust  of  wind,  Madame  d’Athol  and 
I lifted  our  heads  simultaneously,  smiling  at  each 
other,  and  making  expressive  little  motions  of  the  lips, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ Oh,  oh  ! Truly,  this  is  becoming 
serious  !” 

Once,  Susan  had  need  of  something  which  she  had 
forgotten,  from  the  sofa,  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon. 
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In  returning  to  her  place  she  paused  for  an  instant 
behind  my  chair,  and  I was  conscious  that  she  bent 
lightly  over  me,  as  a branch  bends  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  flowers.  I3y  good  luck,  my  big  register  was  open 
at  its  most  creditable  page, — its  most  formidable  leaf. 
Yanity  ! I was  enchanted  ! 

The  moments  ran  on.  In  a little  while  I asked  her 
some  question  about  the  final  destination  of  some  shred 
of  stulf  on  which  her  little  thimble  was  busy  plaiting 
and  stitching.  Soon  she  inquired  of  me  about  the 
harvest,  or  some  favorite  calf.  Then  we  passed  to 
some  profound  discussions  upon  the  genius  of  Meyer- 
beer and  of  Rossini,  and  upon  the  theory  of  lightning- 
rods.  And  then,  when  we  had  spoken  sufficiently  to 
each  other  to  have  conquered  a right  to  silence  when 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a. source  of  uneasiness,  and  could 
be  indulged  in,  we  made  no  further  effort.  Fatigued 
by  the  exercise  of  the  day,  I had  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  the  thread  of  my  employment.  The  concentrated 
odor  of  flowers  and  shrubs  caused  some  unaccountable 
confusion  in  my  brain,  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
secret  influence  of  the  storm.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
experienced  the  agreeable  uneasiness  of  one  sleeping 
beneath  the  rich  perfume  of  the  oleander.  All  my 
sensations  became  dreamy.  I lifted  my  heavy  eyelids, 
and  looked  at  Susan.  She  made  up  with  her  needle 
for  lost  time,  and  sewed  with  great  ardor.  I scarcely 
distinguished,  iivthedim  light,  the  outline  of  her  elegant 
neck,  softly  inclined,  like  that  of  a swan  ; but  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  falling  upon  her  bent  face  and  reflected 
upon  her  head,  seemed  to  have  sown  her  hair  with 
sparkling  gleams  of  gold.  Her  eyes,  of  which  I saw 
only  the  lids,  drooped  and  fringed  like  the  petals  of  a 
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half-blown  marguerite,”  followed  attentively  the 
rapid  movements  of  her  needle.  That  grave  and 
ingenuous  figure,  in  its  submission  and  serenity,  re- 
presented unconsciously  a picture  of  all  the  domestic 
duties  and  joys.  She  spread  around  her  an  atmosphere 
of  modesty,  of  cheerfulness  and  repose.  He  who  still 
possesses  an  unwasted  mind,  and  who  after  the  labors 
of  the  day  can  unfailingly  find  such  an  image  by  his 
fireside,  can  complain  of  nothing.  This  sweet  domestic 
picture,  which  the  tempest  without  seemed  to  intensify, 
completed  in  a fantastic  manner  my  dreamy  feverish- 
ness. I beheld,  as  in  a vision,  moving  between  us, 
tiny  forms,  graceful  and  airy,  passing  unceasingly  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  forming  the  rings  of  a charming 
chain  clasped  in  our  two  hearts.  Yes,  if  anything 
could  resemble  happiness  upon  this  earth,  it  was  that 
vision.  If  God  has  given  here  below  a recompense 
for  sorrow,  a consolation  for  trials,  they  w’ere  then 
beneath  my  eye. 

Is  it  not  singular,  George,  that  we  disown  so  ob- 
stinately, in  our  youth,  the  true  law^s  of  existence, 
those  laws  which  nevertheless  are  presented  to  us  in 
characters  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  evident  ? Beyond 
all  others  have  I refused  to  be  enlightened.  I am  pun- 
ished. The  misfortune  of  those  who  have  pursued  in 
evil  paths  a false  ideal  is  the  inability  to  return  to  the 
true  road  even  when  they  have  discovered  it.  Their 
hearts  have  been  nourished  so  long  by  brilliant  chime- 
ras that  they  are  unable  to  find  any  savor  in  truth. 
It  is  a fruit  too  wholesome  for  their  parched  lips. 
They  die,  like  Moses  of  old,  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  which  they  have  foolishly  searched  for  in  the 
desert. 
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Several  times  Susan,  no  doubt  astonished  at  my 
continued  silence,  glanced  furtively  at  me,  turning 
away  immediately  as  her  eye  encountered  mine.  This 
sickly  dream — these  thoughts — had  exhausted  me.  It 
was  late.  I arose.  Susan  stood  up  at  the  same  moment. 
I approached  her.  I took  one  of  her  hands,  which  I 
felt  tremble  in  mine,  and  I kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 
I left  the  room  immediately,  without  saying  a word, 
— like  a man  who  is  under  the  influence  of  some  charm 
and  who  cannut — dare  not — break  it.  The  truth  is, 
those  flowers  had  affected  my  head.  Good-night,  my 
friend. 


LETTER  SIXTH. 

Du  CllESNY,  August  10. 

I HAVE  just  returned  from  a ball.  It  is  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  A rather  unpleasant  adventure  forces 
me  to  be  stirring  before  five  o’clock.  So  you  must, 
whether  you  will  or  not,  aid  me  in  passing  the  time 
till  then. 

Xow  I will  return  to  the  ball.  I see  you  smile  at 
this  word,  George.  Your  playful  imagination  presents 
to  you,  immediately,  all  the  details  of  a rustic  enter- 
tainment,— dancing  under  the  trees,  fiddlers  mounted 
on  barrels,  the  enchanting  odor  of  a kitchen  in  full 
operation,  lambs  roasting  upon  public  spits,  and  a 
mayor  decked  out  in  the  national  colors,  exhibiting  in 
the  midst  of  his  acknowledgments  the  image  of  obese 
decency ! For  shame,  George ! You  must  think  we 
are  provincials!  I speak  of  a ball,  and  not  of  a Dutch 
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fair.  It  was  given  by  the  Countess  d’A.,  whose  chateau 
is  situated  about  four  or  five  miles  from  us.  The 
Countess  d’A.  is  the  mother  of  Count  Frederic,  the 
most  timid,  the  least  bearded,  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  three  warriors  who  have  sworn  my  destruction. 
The  second  of  these  gentlemen — the  Seigneur  Leopold 
de  Laubriand,  a great  sportsman,  and  red-haired  like 
Nimrod — is  a person  of  decision  and  enterprise,  whose 
clear  blue  eyes  do  not  lack  a certain  energetic  fascina- 
tion. The  third  I shall  not  even  name  to  you;  be- 
cause he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  distanced,  like  a 
simpleton.  I must  add  that  he  has  traveled,  even  to 
the  north  pole ; and,  as  he  spoke  to  Susan,  the  other 
evening,  of  the  Esquimaux  dances,  I did  not  hesitate 
to  ask  him  to  give  us  an  imitation.  He  had  the  good 
nature  to  consent.  Now,  he  asserts  that  this  dance  is 
exactly  the  mode  of  dancing  practiced  by  bears.  I 
doubt  it  very  much.  Susan  could  not  look  at  this  ex- 
hibition without  laughing  to  tears. 

We  arrived  at  ten  o’clock.  The  party,  at  first  sight, 
appeared  like  all  such  entertainments.  The  Countess 
d’A.  is  a woman  of  the  world,  and  all  that  depended 
upon  her  was  correct;  but  that  which  she  could  not 
prevent,  and  which  struck  the  observer  most  un- 
pleasantly, was  the  toilets  of  the  women.  One  among 
others  struck  me.  Figure  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  a 
woman  clothed  in  a sort  of  sheath  of  black  silk,  shining 
like  patent  leather,  with  a chain  of  gold  festooned  over 
it.  That  unheard-of  object  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
the  wife  of  a councilor-general ! 

I can  describe  to  you  neither  the  dresses  of  Utrecht 
velvet,  with  high  corsages  in  the  imperial  style;  nor 
the  variegated  and  discordant  colors ; nor  the  head- 
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dresses,  crowned  with  feathers,  like  a drum-major’s ; 
nor  the  turbans  a la  Stael,  that  might  be  seen  seated 
along  the  benches,  like  frescos  on  the  walls  of  an  inn, 
or  figures  on  some  outlandish  tapestry.  What  turbans, 
above  all,  dear  friend ! the  day  of  the  Osmanlis  has 
at  last  come  I The  pleasantest  thing  about  it,  though, 
is  the  jealous  competition  which  exists  among  these 
rival  turbans.  In  short,  one  might  believe  himself  in 
Bagdad. 

Amid  this  discordant  pell-mell,  Susan  was  distin- 
guished, I confess,  by  the  fresh  and  simple  elegance 
of  her  dress  and  by  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  her 
ornaments.  I do  not  know  a mortal  more  careless 
than  I in  matters  of  the  toilet ; but  to  us  that  is  of 
little  moment.  Nevertheless,  if  I say  of  a woman  that 
she  is  dowdy, — though  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
precisely  why,  you  may  consider  it  certain  that  she 
is  dowdy.  My  pretension  goes  so  far.  And  when  I 
see  in  the  dress  of  a lady  a just  blending  of  colors,  a 
symmetry  and  an  arrangement  so  well  adapted  to  her 
person  that  she  seems  almost,  like  a graceful  plant,  to 
have  been  born  and  flowered  thus,  I say  that  that 
woman  is  well  dressed ; and  I think  that  this  is  rare. 
Susan  is  well  dressed. 

This  devotee  likes  balls  and  waltzing  a little  too 
much.  She  carries  into  these  diversions,  as  into  all 
she  undertakes,  a taste,  an  ardor,  an  enthusiasm,. which 
might  seem  peculiar  to  those  who  do  not  know  her. 
Waltzing  seems  to  intoxicate  her.  When  she  is  obliged 
to  pause  to  recover  breath,  her  little  foot  palpitates 
upon  the  floor,  little  shudders  of  impatience  pass  over 
her  shoulders  and  make  them  undulate  like  rippling 
waters.  It  does  not  signify  : it  is  not  a proper  dance 
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for  a Christian.  He  who  invented  it  was  not  married. 
For  my  part,  I like  the  Esquimaux  dance  better. 

In  general,  newly-married  persons  are  shunned  in 
society.  The  honey-moon  is  a shield  that  petrifies  the 
most  audacious.  No  one  wishes  to  appear  willing  to 
supplant  a husband  who  is  still  a lover.  The  young 
people  are  left  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  love’s  early 
spring,  and  the  by-stander  awaits  the  first  frosts. 
Susan  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  She  is  much 
sought  afler.  No  one  observes  between  her  and  me 
the  impassioned  earnestness,  the  furtive  exchanges  of 
glances,  the  sighs,  the  selfish  eagerness  to  be  alone, 
by  which  a newly-married  couple,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  very  much  in  love  and  very  ill  bred,  may 
too  often  be  detected  in  a crowd.  In  Susan,  as  well 
as  in  myself,  a proper  deference  is  all  that  can  be  ob- 
served ; nothing  more ; and  it  is  a thing  that  encourages 
these  young  men.  There  is  a confused  idea  that  there 
is  a great  misfortune  to  console.  Each  one  exhibits 
this  in  his  manner, — Count  Frederic,  by  mysterious 
respect  and  the  manners  of  a dreamy  page  ; the  fierce 
Leopold,  by  loud  attentions,  such  as  lifting,  for  her 
convenience,  with  extended  arm,  a chair  above  the 
heads  of  a justly-alarmed  multitude.  Is  not  this  deli- 
cate ? 

Let  them  make  their  court.  My  duty  is  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  which  I have  sworn  to  Susan ; and  I 
keep  it  as  strictly  as  is  possible.  If  I am  defeated, 
George,  it  will  not  at  least  be  by  surprise.  I follow 
the  turns  and  windings  of  each  miner,  I hear  the 
lightest  blow  of  the  sapper, — an  undesirable  advantage, 
if  nothing  comes  of  it.  Yet  I am  well  pleased  that 
the  traditional  blindness  of  husbands  is  spared  me. 
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I was  astonished,  when  we  entered  the  ball-room,  to 
find  M.  Jules  Bailli,  the  young  officer  of  whom  I have 
spoken  as  bearing  such  a strong  resemblance  to  you. 
It  is  true,  I was  aware  of  his  having  received  an  invi- 
tation through  the  good  offices  of  Susan,  because  both 
she  and  myself  were  consulted  upon  the  subject;  but 
I knew  that  he  had  refused  up  to  this  time  all  invita- 
tions of  a similar  character,  giving  as  an  excuse  his 
bad  health.  I now  concluded  that  he  was  better,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  see  him.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  long  before  I bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  come. 

In  the  first  place,  I overheard  whispered  questions 
among  the  turbans,  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  young 
man,  that  were  by  no  means  agreeable.  You  remem- 
ber that  he  is  the  nephew  of  my  agent.  I do  not  say 
that  I undertook  his  defense;  for,  in  truth,  from  what 
was  I to  defend  him  ? but  I felt  tempted  to  tell  some 
incidents  of  his  military  life,  believing  that  I should 
thus  appease  their  scruples.  Far  from  it : there  was 
assembled  here  all  the  nobility  of  the  canton, — the 
proud  rural  aristocracy.  Not  being  noble  myself,  my 
friend,  I am  habitually  on  my  guard,  treating  with 
reserve  those  whose  pretensions  I am  satisfied  not  to 
share,  at  the  same  time  conscious  that,  though  I 
might  perhaps  have  experienced  their  weakness,  I 
never  could  have  exhibited  their  folly.  And  when  I 
see,  in  our  troubled  times,  these  pretensions  show  them- 
selves in  exclusive  distinctions  of  class  and  of  mortify- 
ing intolerance,  ridicule  is  not  the  worst  reproach,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  they  merit. 

But  to  return.  M.  Jules  Bailli  danced  with  Susan. 
A very  pretty  young  person,  the  sister  of  the  centaur 
Leopold,  engaged  herself  also  to  dance  with  your  twin 
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for  the  next  waltz.  When  he  came  to  claim  his  prom- 
ised partner,  whose  engagement  dated  scarcely  live 
minutes  back,  Mademoiselle  Helene  answered,  blush- 
ing, “that  M.  Bailli  was  mistaken;  that  she  did  not 
remember  any  such  engagement ; that  she  had,  besides, 
promised  all  the  waltzes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.”  Upon  hearing  this  amiable  declaration,  our 
young  officer  endeavored  ingenuously  to  prove  that  he 
was  right, — to  call  her  attention  to  the  circumstances. 
The  redoubtable  Leopold  then  interfered,  and  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  a perseverance  which 
seemed  to  call  in  question  the  ancient  good  faith  of 
the  Laubriands.  M.  Bailli  saw,  at  length,  where  the 
shoe  pinched.  He  started,  quitted  immediately  his 
attitude  of  supplication,  and,  looking  full  in  M.  Laubri- 
and’s  eyes,  said,  in  a firm  voice,  that  might  be  heard 
at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  room,  “You  have 
given  me  this  information  very  late,  monsieur.  I com- 
prehend, though  tardily,  that  you  consider  me  un- 
worthy to  touch  the  glove  of  your  sister.  Mademoiselle 
Laubriand;  but  you  will  not,  I hope,  refuse  me  the 
honor  of  touching  yours  ?” 

“ Monsieur,”  coldly  replied  Laubriand,  “ I have  not 
the  advantage  of  knowing  you.  It  would  be  in  bad 
taste  to  prolong  this  conversation ; but  you  have,  no 
doubt,  some  friend  here.  I am  at  his  disposal,” 

This  reply  was  received  with  a murmur  of  approba- 
tion, which  doubled  the  outrage.  It  was  obvious  that 
a large  majority  of  the  witnesses  took  sides  with  the 
offender.  The  eyes  of  the  young  officer  wandered 
around  him  with  a sort  of  wildness.  A real  agony 
agitated  all  the  lines  of  his  pale  countenance.  Never 
was  appeal  more  eloquent, — more  touching.  No  one 
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stirred.  Men  are  cowards,  under  some  circumstances. 
I approached  him  rather  late,  for  I was  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  had  difficult}’"  in  disengaging  the  hand  of 
Susan,  which,  during  this  scene,  involuntarily  grasped 
my  arm. 

“ Here,  monsieur,”  I said,  at  last,  to  Laubriand, — 
“ here  is  the  friend  whom  you  have  asked  for.  M. 
Bailli,”  I added,  ‘‘  I hope  you  will  not  refuse  me  the 
title  which  I have  presumed  to  take,  and  which  I 
honor  profoundly.”  The  young  man  wrung  my  hand  ; 
and  I read  in  his  humid  eyes  an  expression  which  re- 
called to  my  mind  your  look  when  I had  the  happi- 
ness to  save  your  brother. 

We  three  left  the  room,  and  Count  Frederic  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  A meeting  with  swords 
was  arranged  for  this  morning;  then  we  all  re-entered 
the  ball-room,  and  it  was  announced  that  a pacific  ex- 
planation had  honorably  terminated  the  whole  affair. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  this  unpleasant  inter- 
ruption, the  entertainment  languished;  and  we  did  not 
remain  much  longer. 

The  night  w^as  so  beautiful  that  W"e  had  suffered 
the  top  of  the  caleche  to  remain  half  open.  The  warm 
air,  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  calmed  my  mind.  We 
drove  along  a road  lined  with  hedges  and  abounding 
in  low,  spreading  trees,  the  shadows  of  which  assumed 
grotesque  shapes  and  gave  to  our  rapid  progress  a 
fantastic  effect.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  road 
would  suddenly  fall  off  into  gentle  slopes,  and  we  saw' 
the  meadows  half  hidden  in  a silver  mist.  At  inter- 
vals a breeze  would  pass  over  us,  charged  with  the 
fresh  odor  of  the  w^oods  and  mingled  with  the  stronger 
perfume  of  flow'ers  in  bloom.  The  serenity,  the  repose. 
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which  pervaded  all  nature,  dissipated  little  by  little  the 
recollections  and  presentiments  of  the  scene  in  which 
I had  lately  been  a performer.  My  thoughts  took 
another  course,  still  retaining  a tinge  of  gravity. 

The  glory  of  the  most  beautiful  day  never  pos- 
sessed the  charm  which  attracts  me  in  the  solemn  and 
pensive  light  of  a summer  night.  I now  beheld  with 
emotion  the  somber  azure  of  the  heavens,  thickly  sown 
with  its  thousand  fires,  suggesting  to  the  fancy  a noc- 
turnal encampment  of  angelic  armies,  such  as  Milton 
describes.  I looked  with  awe  upon  those  sparks 
which  were  worlds,  thickly  spread  in  the  illimitable 
space  and  glittering  like  diamonds.  What,  then,  I 
asked,  is  this  spectacle  ? Is  it  merely  a vain  embel- 
lishment of  night,  spread  before  our  eyes  as  the  jeweler 
exhibits  his  dazzling  wealth  to  the  poor  beggar  who 
can  never  touch  it?  George,  my  brain  is  confused! 

I turned  to  Susan  Her  arms  were  crossed  upon 
her  bosom,  which  betrayed,  by  its  feeble  pulsation,  the 
dying  feverishness  of  the  ball.  She  had  drawn  over 
her  head  the  hood  of  her  mantle.  Thus  delicately 
framed,  her  countenance  shone  with  a light  soft  as 
the  dawn,  and  with  a celestial  paleness,  a strange 
transparence,  a mysterious  ecstasy,  an  inexpressible 
peace,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a phantom  from  a 
superior  world.  Those  who  say  of  Susan  that  she  is 
simply  pretty,  do  not  say  all. 

On  approaching  Chesny,  crowning  a gentle  hill 
which  the  road  ascends,  may  be  seen  the  little  church 
of  the  Bourg.  We  mounted  slowly,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish already  the  hedge  of  box,  the  old  symbolic 
yew-trees,  and  the  funeral  crosses  which  filled  the 
burial-ground. 
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Susan  never  passes  this  modest  cemetery,  where  her 
mother  reposes,  without  betraying  lively  emotion. 
She  suddenly  awoke  from  her  tranquil  reverie,  and  I 
saw  her  agitated  and  disturbed  for  a moment,  as  if  she 
wished  to  speak  to  me. 

“Do  you  not  think,”  she  said,  at  length,  “that  the 
night — that  a night  like  this — calls  up  more  vividly 
than  any  other  period  the  memory  of  those  who  are 
no  more  ?” 

I replied  by  a word  of  assent,  and  added  some 
phrases  upon  the  natural  disposition  of  our  hearts  to 
feel  with  increased  strength,  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  transitions,  the  most  opposite  impressions. 
Fresher  sensibilities  spring  up,  in  fact,  from  contrast; 
and,  in  quitting  the  frivolous  scene  we  had  just  left, 
our  minds  would  turn  almost  irresistibly  toward 
graver  thoughts. 

“If  I dared,”  replied  Susan,  “I  would  like  very 
much  to  ask  you  something.” 

“ Speak,”  I answered. 

“ But  this  desire  would  appear  to  you  fantastic  and 
romantic,  ill  timed, — unworthy,  perhaps.”  And  she 
pointed  out  to  me,  by  a glance,  the  sad  inclosure  of 
the  little  cemetery.  I ordered  the  coachman  to  stop. 
She  took  my  arm.  We  mounted  the  broken  steps, 
and  I led  her,  brushing  aside  the  rank  grass  and  over- 
grown weeds  wet  with  dew,  to  the  tomb  of  her 
mother.  She  knelt  here,  while  I seated  myself  at 
some  distance,  at  the  foot  of  a venerable  yew. 

While  she  prayed,  the  picture,  in  spite  of  myself, 
presented  itself  to  my  mind  of  all  that  I had  heard 
and  divined  of  the  martyrdom  of  her  now  reposing  in 
that  tomb.  I have  spoken  to  you  of  the  mother  of 
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Susan.  Well,  George,  tell  me  ; if  lier  last  sleep  is 
such  that  the  voice  of  her  own  child  can  never  break 
the  frozen  spell,  did  she  not  purchase  her  too  dearly? 
Judge:  she  suffered  during  ten  years,  with  a smiling 
face,  with  unalterable  good  humor,  the  surly  presence 
of  the  wretch  who  brought  so  much  misery  upon  her. 
She  lived  ten  years  more,  to  obliterate  with  her  coura- 
geous hand  the  traces  of  the  disorders  of  which  she 
had  reaped  only  the  bitterness.  Then,  when  a ray  of 
joy  seemed  to  brighten  her  poor  life,  when  the  first 
happy  glance  had  rested  upon  the  brow  of  her  child, 
all  was  torn  away.  She  died.  If  on  that  day  all  was 
finished  for  her,  where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  would 
be  that  idea  of  justice  which  seems  to  be  born  with 
us? 

I have  been  one  of  the  most  incredulous,  and  I still 
am  one  of  the  most  skeptical,  among  the  children  of 
my  century.  But  I do  not  pretend  to  take  for  traits 
of  vigor  the  weaknesses  of  my  mind.  Doubt  is  always 
feeble,  impotent,  and  puerile,  deeming  all  that  soars 
above  our  earthly  aims  and  the  circle  of  our  daily 
routine  as  necessarily  absurd  and  impossible.  But 
this  is  evident : we  cannot  of  ourselves  solve  the  great 
problem  of  existence.  Neither  earth,  nor  heaven,  nor 
life,  nor  death,  nor  any  of  those  mysteries  which  we 
seek  to  unravel,  nor  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  which 
persists  in  its  crushing  evidence, — the  radiant  firma- 
ment,— can  solve  it  for  us.  The  question  remains  still 
staring  us  pitilessly  in  the  face  ; and  the  more  1 reflect 
upon  it,  George,  the  more  does  the  conviction  grow 
upon  me  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  only  in  God, — 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — in  Christ ! 

Susan  arose  from  her  knees,  and,  taking  my  arm 
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again,  she  murmured,  “ Thank  you : you  are  very 
good  ; for  I know  that  all  this  is  opposed  to  your 
habits  of  thought.’’  “My  habits  of  thought”!  She 
believes  me  a brute;  that  is  certain,  George.  “You 
are  very  good”!  Who  would  not  be  so  for  her  ? 

M.  Jules  Bailli  waits  for  me,  at  half-past  four,  at 
the  park-gate.  I must  go  now.  May  God  protect 
that  young  man ! 


Seven  o’clock. 

M.  de  Laubriand  is  slightly  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
He  behaved  very  well.  Once  wounded,  he  olfered  his 
excuses  to  M.  Bailli  with  a frankness  which  has  gained 
my  heart.  Perhaps  he  desired  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  opinion  of  the  husband  of  my  wife.  I took  M- 
Bailli  back  with  me  to  the  chateau.  As  we  entered, 
we  encountered  Susan,  who  was  gathering  her  morn- 
ing harvest  among  the  flowers.  She  shuddered  when 
she  he^rd  all,  and  finally  invited  the  conqueror  to 
breakfast. 


LETTER  SEVENTH. 

Du  Chesny,  September  1. 

I HAVE  received  your  two  letters.  You  complain 
of  my  silence,  M.  George.  If  our  old  friendship  no 
longer  lends  an  interest  to  the  monotonous  details  of 
my  eclogue,  you  must  tell  me  so  frankly.  I should  be 
less  wounded  by  that  avowal  than  I am  by  the  brevity 
of  your  letters,  which  appear  to  grow  more  reserved 
as  mine  become  more  confiding. 
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I am  afraid,  George,  that  3^011  are  a sly  fellow,  and 
that  you  are  enjoying  secretly  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  which  you  believe  me  placed.  Is  it  not  true  ‘f 
Do  you  not  take  pleasure  in  seeing  my  arrogance 
humbled,  and  do  you  not  intend  to  leave  to  me  all 
the  merit  of  a spontaneous  recantation  of  ni}^  errors  ^ 
George  says  nothing ; but  I pledge  my  word  that  he 
employs  his  leisure  in  weaving  for  me  the  white  robes 
of  a neophyte, — in  which  he  already  sees  me  clothed, 
offering  milk  and  honey  upon  an  altar  decked  with 
garlands,  with  this  inscription  upon  it,  written  in  true- 
lover’s  knots, — “To  Innocence  reconquered.” 

Truly,  my  friend,  this  is  quick  work  ! By  Heaven, 
George,  this  is  madness ! If  you  have  taken  some 
tirades  stolen  from  youthful  memories  for  proofs  of  a 
serious  metamorphose  and  of  a conversion  which  is 
impossible, — if  you  think  that  the  abyss  of  my  past 
life  can  be  bridged  over  by  a few  weeks  of  the  most 
characterless  intercourse  with  a young  provincial 

girl  ! Enough  ! What  a miserable  hypocritical 

jargon  this  is  I and  to  deceive  no  one  ! Enough, 
George  ! — Spare  me  ! — The  arrow  has  sped.  I am 
under  your  feet.  I adore  your  gods — I love  her  ! Are 
you  content? 

But  why,  may  I not  ask,  why  has  not  your  affec- 
tion contrived  that  my  fall  should  be  more  easy,  my 
confession  less  painful  ? You  were  afraid — were  you 
not  ? — of  startling  by  too  much  eagerness  my  uncon- 
cealed haughtiness.  You  would  not  encourage  my 
pride  in  an}^  longer  sustaining  its  struggles  and  its 
deceits.  Yes,  I understand  ; but  1113^  pride  is  no  more, 
George.  God  has  confounded  it,  by  giving  me  a child 
for  a guide. 
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1 love  her ! Is  it  possible  ? Before  writing  these 
words  to  you, — before  daring  to  say  it  to  myself, — 
how  often  have  I not  questioned  my  heart?  What 
a-nxieties,  what  hesitations,  what  revolts,  have  I not  en- 
dured ! Before  saying  this  to  you, — to  her, — I wished 
thoroughly  to  examine  my  conscience.  I must  not 
deceive  myself,  my  friend;  and  if  I am  now  only  ex- 
periencing that  which  is  false,  if  the  faith  which  I 
now  believe  to  be  mine  is  but  a fatal  deception, — a 
germ  of  death  under  the  semblance  of  love  and  a re- 
newed life, — I will  keep  the  poison  to  myself.  There 
shall  be,  this  time,  but  one  victim. 

But  of  one  thing  be  assured  : I love  her  ! I remem- 
ber in  the  past  no  vestige  of  any  feeling  such  as  that 
which  I feel  for  her.  At  the  same  time,  I recognize 
some  impressions  that  bring  back  to  me  my  early 
youth.  And  are  not  the  first  impressions  which  we 
take  of  life  and  the  world,  before  crossing  its  threshold, 
still  unclouded  by  the  mists  which  are  raised  in  the 
great  struggle  of  humanity,  those  which  are  said  to  be 
the  most  clear-sighted  ? At  that  age  we  have  exag- 
gerated rather  than  false  notions  of  life.  Experience, 
which  should  lead  us  into  the  way  of  truth,  most  fre- 
quently turns  us  astray.  It  does  not  limit  itself  to 
stripping  away  the  exaggerations  of  reverie  and  ro- 
mance, but  it  too  often  aids  in  debasing  the  character. 
Yes,  when  we  leave  the  arms  of  our  mother  or  the 
passionate  overflowings  of  youthful  friendship,  we 
perceive,  although  in  a light  too  brilliant,  the  great 
paths  which  we  are  destined  to  pursue.  Our  im- 
pressions, still  right  and  pure,  comprehend  the  great 
aims  of  existence.  There  is  less  error  in  the  illusions 
of  a youth  than  in  the  stupid  experiences  of  a worn- 
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out  philosopher.  Thus,  George,  what  I experience 
now  is  but  that  which  our  imaginations  painted  for 
us  ten  years  ago,  when  our  opening  future  was  dawn- 
ing before  us.  Did  we  not  then  foresee  clearly  all  that 
love  and  the  presence  of  a woman — all  that  the  force 
and  tenderness  of  a friend — could  bring  to  the  elevation 
of  life  ? Do  me  this  justice.  I have  understood  all 
this  as  well  as  yourself ; and  if  men  have  taught  me 
to  curse  the  name  of  friend,  if  women  have  torn  from 
me  the  respect  due  to  their  sex,  is  it  my  fault  ? Have 
I taken  the  exceptions  for  the  rule  ? — the  foam  of  the 
flask  for  the  liquor  itself? 

If  we  meet  on  a country  road — as  in  the  paths  of 
life — the  blind  beggar,  the  tramp,  the  gypsy,  hastening 
to  some  village  fete,  we  do  not  linger  with  them,  or 
judge  of  the  entertainment  by  such  specimens  as  these. 
We  do  not  judge  the  salon  by  the  antechamber!  No 
one  believes  in  the  manners  described  by  a lackey  I 

I do  not  wish  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
George.  In  penetrating  .the  impure  stratum  which 
ferments  on  the  surface  of  life,  I know  that  one  does 
not  find  a vein  of  virgin  gold  : men  like  you,  and 
women  like  Susan,  are  rare,  even  among  the  truest. 
If  vice  shows  itself  openly,  the  world  is  not  indiffer- 
ent: it  is  constrained  always  to  render  to  virtue  the 
homage  of  hypocrisy.  The  opinions,  the  judgments, 
of  men  have  not  ceased  to  establish  themselves  upon 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  its  eternal  laws.  It 
is  in  those  principles  and  under  the  shadow  of  those 
wholesoine  traditions  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
youthful  existences  which  surround  us  are  educated. 
The  most  misguided  mother  strives — and  often  more 
than  any  other — to  bring  up  her  daughter  honestly 
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and  fit  her  for  a married  life.  Does  it  not  seem,  then, 
that  women,  monsters  excepted,  would  desire  to 
carry  to  the  firesides  of  their  husbands  a simple  and 
true  conception  of  their  duty  ? But  is  it  not  men  who, 
two-thirds  of  the  time,  by  the  contact  of  their  tainted 
experience,  by  the  unreflecting  tenor  of  their  conversa- 
tion, and  often  even  by  their  foolish  boastings  of  their 
experience,  degrade  and  mine  by  degrees  the  delicate 
perceptions  of  the  mother  of  the  family  ? Is  it  not  we, 
I say,  who  infuse  into  these  innocent  minds  confused 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  subvert  the  pure  prin- 
ciples instilled  by  maternal  love, — we — we  alone — who 
overturn  the  protecting  barriers  of  the  young  heart  ? 

Nevertheless,  George,  I do  not  think  there  is  another 
like  her  in  the  world, — another  who  pursues  her  path 
with  a step  at  the  same  time  so  firm  and  so  gracious, 
so  bold  and  so  modest.  She  elevates  by  a natural 
charm  of  simplicity  and  elegance  the  most  common 
details,  the  most  vulgar  aspects,  of  her  daily  occupa- 
tions. It  seems,  in  looking  at  her  performing  her 
familiar  household  duties,  that  life  must  be  some  sweet 
religion,  of  which  she  is  the  charming  priestess.  • 

There  is  no  coquetry  so  powerful  as  modesty.  It  is 
impossible  to  render  by  words  the  exquisite  seductions 
which  a chaste  woman  throws  into  all  that  surrounds 
her.  Everything  that  touches  her,  even  the  least 
fold  of  a garment  which  feels  the  most  distant  pulsa- 
tion of  her  heart,  seems  hallowed.  We  know  this,  in 
general,  better  than  women.  Which  of  us,  in  encoun- 
tering at  the  same  time,  in  some  public  place,  two 
women  equally  well  dressed,  equally  beautiful,  but  not 
equally  respected,  has  not  measured  by  his  impressions 
the  distance  of  earth  from  heaven  ? 
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It  is  necessary  to  encourage  virtue,  George,  my 
child.  It  is  the  only  thing,  indeed,  which  we  have 
not  rehabilitated  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  the  one  in  whom 
I am  most  concerned  disconcerts  me  not  a little, — 
above  all,  by  the  humiliations  which  she  inflicts. 

Am  I,  by  Jove,  a graduate  fresh  from  college? — are 
my  age  and  appearance  those  of  a man  likely  to  sigh 
under  balconies,  to  dispute  with  the  breeze  for  a shred 
of  silk  stolen  from  a sleeve  ? George,  you  do  not  think 
so ! you  dare  not  deliberately  do  me  such  an  injury  ! 
And  as  for  that  little  straw-colored  glove  which  you 
see  on  the  table  near  my  hand, — why,  the  history  of 
it  is  simple  and  honorable.  It  is  not,  assuredly,  rare 
for  one  to  enter  by  day  a village  cemetery  and  walk 
along  its  paths,  deciphering  here  and  there  the  moss- 
grown  inscriptions,  listening  to  the  hum  of  insects 
among  the  grass;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  upon  the  turf 
of  a grave,  a scented  ball-room  glove,  and,  if  one  finds 
such  a thing,  is  it  not  natural  to  preserve  it  as  a sin- 
gular curiosity? 

Yes!  I hoard  up  relics.  I yield  myself  childishly 
to  the  most  fantastic  whims.  Day  and  night  I feast 
upon  trumpery ; and  it  is,  in  a manner,  my  sole  nour- 
ishment; for,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  mortifi- 
cation, I have  lost  my  appetite  I What  is  more,  I 
dream  ; I am  ever  on  the  watch ; I seek,  and  yet  I fly 
from  her.  If  I do  not  take  care,  I shall  make  verses! 
and  all  this,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  not  two  ways  of  being  in  love,  and  that,  in  all 
cases,  this  way  is  the  best. 

And  what  does  it  matter,  if  I feel  happy  and  if  I 
know  that  I am  better? — if  my  heart  has  become 
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elevated  and  enlarged  to  make  a place  for  both  of  you? 
Listen!  She  enchants  in  my  eyes  the  whole  creation. 
She  reveals;  she  makes  me  understand;  she  makes 
me  blest.  I am  her  secret  and  fervent  disciple.  I 
relearn  at  her  feet  the  forgotten  language  of  the 
“ Book  of  Life,” — such  as  God  has  written  it.  She 
has  brought  to  life  in  my  conscience  its  effaced  char- 
acters. She  gives  me  back  the  truth ; she  restores  me 
to  light  in  a divine  sense.  When  the  rustling  of  her 
dress  vibrates  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  when 
my  lips  are  attracted  to  everything  that  her  hand  has 
touched,  it  seems  to  me  that  I outrage  her, — that  I am 
sacrilegious.  I adore  her.  What  more  do  you  want? 
And  you  too,  George, — I adore  you  ! 


LETTER  EIGHTH. 

Du  Chesny,  September  8. 

I DESIRE  very  much  to  consult  with  you  before  exe- 
cuting the  desperate  enterprise  which  I meditate  ; but, 
thanks  to  the  delays  and  negligences  of  the  rural  post, 
I must  wait  three  days  for  your  reply, — which  is  be- 
yond my  patience. 

I want  to  say  to  Susan  that  I love  her,  to  make 
her  my  confession  frank  and  complete.  Is  this  judi- 
cious ? Is  it  timely  ? I do  not  know.  I only  know 
that  I cannot  support  much  longer  the  secret  terror 
which  has  crept  into  my  heart.  George,  who  has  ever 
said  that  she  loves  me  ? I only,  in  my  stupidity, — 
my  miserable  fatuity.  At  times  her  calmness  fright- 
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ens  me.  At  others  it  seems  to  me  that  her  looks  inter- 
rogate my  countenance  furtively, — that  she  is  more 
tender,  or  less  pure, — that  she  loves  me  at  last,  or 
that  she  is  culpable.  These  doubts  are  frightful.  I 
wish  to  say  all,  to  know  all,  and  that  without  delay. 

She  has  a favorite  walk.  It  is  an  avenue  dim  and 
scented  as  a church  on  the  eve  of  a fete.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it  is  a circular  seat,  where  she  establishes  her- 
self in  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  her  charity  work- 
room. I saw  her  an  hour  ago,  with  her  basket  upon 
her  arm,  going  in  that  direction. 

Under  this  smiling  sun,  in  the  midst  of  this  verdure, 
these  flowers  and  all  that  she  loves,  she  ought  to  be 
favorably  disposed.  Is  it  not  so  ? But  how  can  I 
tell  her  all  this  without  awkwardness  ? George,  never 
have  I felt  an  emotion  so  profound,  so  sweet,  or  so 
cruel.  I tell  you,  my  life  is  suspended  upon  her 
reply.  I go;  and  may  the  Divinity  which  she  has 
made  mine,  protect  and  inspire  me ! 

Same  day,  4 o’clock. 

Where  are  you,  George  ? Where  is  your  hand  ? 
Everything  escapes  me;  everything  flies, — the  earth 
beneath  my  feet, — the  light  before  my  eyes.  All — all 
is  blurred! — all  is  swallowed  up!  Nothing  remains 
but  a desert  and  chaos!  I must  be  a man,  my  friend  : 
— I wish  it.  It  is  not  courage  that  I want:  it  is 
presence  of  mind, — it  is  the  power  of  arranging  my 
ideas.  I no  longer  see  ; I no  longer  know.  Perhaps, 
in  relating  to  you  this  last  episode  in  a life  whose 
career  is  henceforward  terminated,  I may  regain  a 
little  calmness  and  coolness. 

I had  taken,  in  order  to  join  Susan,  an  indirect  road, 
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that  I might  be  able  to  see  her  at  a distance  upon  the 
bench  of  which  I have  spoken,  before  she  could  see 
me.  She  held  a letter  in  her  hand, — or  a note  ; I do 
not  know  which.  As  I continued  to  approach  her,  I 
saw  her  press  this  paper  to  her  lips,  while  a flood  of 
tears  fell  from  her, eyes.  I stopped  suddenly;  a whirl- 
wind— a vertigo — a tempest — seized  my  brain,  and  left 
me  standing  there,  a ruin  ! All  is  said ! Yes,  that 
moment  left  me  nothing  to  learn. 

The  name,  the  precise  facts,  which  I have  since 
learned,  have  added  nothing  to  that  first  impression, 
rapid,  lucid,  terrible  as  thunder  ! 

I remained  there  in  the  shadow  of  a wall,  looking 
fixedly  at  Susan,  yet  seeing  her  not.  I had  before 
my  eyes  a funeral  vapor.  Since  that  moment  I have 
been  tormented  with  a singular  sensation,  which  has 
all  the  reality  of  a physical  pain.  It  seems  to  me  that 
either  my  eyes  had  become  dimmed,  or  that  the  light  of 
day  was  obscured.  In  short,  every  object — even  the 
heavens — seemed  dull,  colorless,  stripped  of  its  glory. 

Nevertheless,  when  I saw  her  refold  and  close  the 
letter,  I directed  my  steps  toward  her  with  a com- 
posed countenance.  I was  more  stunned  than  agi- 
tated. It  requires  reflection  to  give  to  such  sorrows 
the  full  force  of  their  sting.  I had  taken  no  resolution, 
as  yet.  . I went  to  this  encounter  with  the  stupor  of  an 
animal  mortally  wounded.  Susan  has  not  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  sex.  Her  disturbance  at  my 
appearance,  the  still  burning  traces  of  her  tears,  the 
trembling  of  her  voice,  offered  me  a ready  pretext  for 
an  explanation  direct  and  decisive.  But  it  is  a com- 
mon weakness  to  shrink  from  the  immediate  certainty 
of  misfortune  which  one  knows  to  be  inevitable.  I did 
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not  appear  to  remark  her  disturbance.  I was  in  ec- 
stasies about  the  weather, — about  the  trumpery  in  her 
basket.  Susan  had  reseated  herself.  Not  a word  of 
the  letter.  I wished,  before  leaving  her,  to  exhaust  all 
the  suppositions  which  might  conceal  a possible  hope. 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  I said,  “ that  w^  have  not  received 
any  news  f rom  your  grandfather  for  a long  time.  He 
is  not  ill,  I hope 

‘‘  No  ; I am  thankful  to  say  he  is  quite  well.  M.  de 
Tjaubriand  saw  hi  m day  before  yesterday,  more  smiling 
than  ever.” 

“ Indeed!  lam  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Ah  1 there  is 
another  thing  I had  to  say  to  you.  I have  always 
forgotten  to  ask  you  if  you  have  not,  at  Orleans  or  at 
Paris,  any  dear  friend  whom  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  you  to  receive  here.  Could  you  not  profit  by  what 
remains  of  the  season  to  invite  her  for  a few  weeks  ?” 

“ Thank  you,”  she  replied,  looking  at  me  with  some 
surprise.  “ I have  no  friends  but  those  you  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  whom  I can  see  every  day.” 

I left  her. 

As  I walked  along  in  the  direction  of  the  chMeau, 
the  noise  of  footsteps  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
path  made  me  suddenly  turn  my  head.  I recognized 
M.  Jules  Bailli.  I stopped.  He,  on  his  side,  made  a 
little  pause  of  astonishment.  Susan  had  risen.  She 
stood  motionless  between  us,  pale  and  silent  as  a 
statue  of  Fear.  M.  Bailli  had  come  through  the  secret 
opening  into  the  park  which  I had  had  the  attention 
to  indicate  to  him  myself.  What  more  could  I expect 
from  a man  than  to  push  his  politeness  so  far  as  to '' 
announce  his  visit  by  writing,  in  order  to  be  more 
certain  of  inconveniencing  no  one  ? I am  almost  always 
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absent  from  the  chateau  at  that  hour  of  the  day. 
George,  my  blood  almost  blinds  me  when  I think  of 
the  opinion  that  that  miserable  fellow  must  have  had 
of  me  on  seeing  me  abruptly  pursue  my  road  and  give 
place  to  him.  But  what  does  it  matter?  I cannot 
believe  that  the  strange  circumstances  of  my  union 
with  this  woman  impose  upon  me  the  trivial  duty  of 
any  other  husband  who  has  been  deceived  and  made 
ridiculous.  I must  at  least  think  this  over.  At  this 
moment  I am  not  sufficiently  collected.  I must  en- 
deavor to  consider  whether  there  is  not  some  course 
superior  to  prejudice,  some  refuge  less  vulgar  for  my 
honor.  Whoever  gives  to  patience,  under  such  circum- 
stances, another  interpretation,  convicts  himself  of 
great  stupidity:  that  is  all  I have  to  say. 

On  approaching  the  chateau,  I heard  the  sound  of 
loud  voices  in  the  vestibule.  It  was  Lhermite,  who 
was  quarreling  with  Jeannette.  Their  altercation 
seemed  very  animated.  The  name  of  M.  Bailli  struck 
my  ear.  They  became  silent  when  they  saw  me  ap- 
proaching. A few  minutes  after,  some  trifling  errand 
brought  Lhermite  to  my  room.  I spoke  to  him  with 
firmness,  reproaching  him  for  his  habitual  misunder- 
standings with  Jeannette.  He  wished  to  justify  him- 
self; and,  in  the  heat  of  his  ill  humor,  without  a ques- 
tion on  my  part,  he  revealed  all  to  me, — all,  since  the 
first  meeting  at  the  church,  two  months  since,  up  to 
their  daily  meetings  in  the  garden,  where  by  chance 
I discovered  them  to-day.  That  abominable  duenna 
is  their  confidante.  She  receives  and  transmits  their 
.letters  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  unknown 
agent.  Three  weeks  ago,  one  of  these  letters  arrived, 
very  imprudently,  by  the  post.  Lhermite  was  about 
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to  take  it  to  me  with  my  letters.  Jeannette,  always 
on  the  watch,  stopped  him ; and,  as  he  was  obstinate 
in  his  purpose,  through  hatred  of  her,  she  paid  him 
ten  louis  for  it. 

Count  Frederic  d’A.  had  drawn,  some  time  since, 
upon  a page  of  an  album,  a portrait  of  Susan.  Lher- 
mite  found  it  near  the  opening  in  the  park-fence 
through  which  M.  Bailli  passes  several  times  daily. 
He  has  given  it  to  me.  It  is  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  that  young  man. 

I spare  you  other  incidents,  all  equally  confirmatory; 
but  let  this  sufiBce.  I have  learned  from  this  only 
what  I knew  before.  As  soon  as  the  bandage  fell  from 
my  eyes,  I saw  all, — understood  all, — weighed  every- 
thing. A single  glance  was  sufficient.  This  is  always 
the  case.  Lhermite  could  not,  of  course,  remain 
another  hour  in  my  house.  I dismissed  him,  gilding 
my  ingratitude  with  sufficient  precaution  to  be  assured 
of  his  silence. 

And  now,  George,  what  is  to  be  done  ? If  their 
love  is  up  to  the  present — as  I believe  it  is — confined 
to  the  limits  of  an  idyl,  so  much  the  better  for  their 
repose.  As  for  me,  I have  not  the  childish  folly  to 
measure  my  injury — my  ruin — by  the  proportions  of 
their  fault:  my  misfortune  is  irreparable.  I have 
only  the  supreme  solicitude  of  the  Gladiator,  to  fall 
with  dignity.  Yet  still  a little  while.  I must  think. 

Some  one  calls.  It  is  the  all-powerful  voice  of  De 
Laubriand.  May  God  bless  him  I He  and  his  friends 
dine  with  us  to-day,  and  in  the  evening  we  have  a 
party.  I must  go  and  join  them.  I must  be  a man, 
have  I not  said?  Ah!  we  do  not  pity  the  actor  as 
we  should  I 
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Midnight. 

At  last!  What  an  evening! — what  an  age! — what 
a struggle!  George,  never  have  I been  in  such  spirits. 
One  only  fear  troubled  me : it  was  that  my  laugh 
would  cease  to  be  under  my  control,  nor  stop  till  it 
became  the  scream  of  madness.  Susan  was  deceived. 

I saw  the  inquietude  of  her  countenance  disappear 
little  by  little.  She  no  doubt  convinced  herself  that 
she  had  taken  the  alarm  unnecessarily,  and  that  the 
scene  in  the  park  had  not  left  serious  traces  upon  my 
mind.  Toward  ten  o’clock,  M.  Jules  Bailli  entered 
the  saloon.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  she  had  looked  at 
me  at  that  moment,  no  illusion  would  have  remained ; 
but  she  looked  only  at  him.  Fortunately,  he  did  not 
come  as  usual  to  give  me  his  hand, — as,  had  he  done 
so,  all  control  would  have  finished  there. 

I was,  according  to  the  custom  of  husbands,  at  a 
whist-table.  I had  in  front  of  me  a mirror,  in  which 
I followed  all  their  movements.  He  remained  stand- 
ing near  the  piano.  Susan,  after  walking  about  for 
some  moments  in  a manner  that  betrayed  a feverish 
agitation,  stopped  before  him  suddenly.  She  threw 
at  me  a rapid  glance,  and  then  spoke  to  him  some  _ 
words  in  a low  voice,  touching  his  arm  with  the  end 
of  her  glove.  It  was  either  a prayer  or  an  order.  He 
started,  and  his  eyes  were  directed  toward  me.  I 
thought  at  that  moment  that  I could  discover  under  the 
singular  paleness  of  his  countenance  an  expression — I 
cannot  say  of  fear,  but — of  indecision  or  painful  re- 
sistance ; whereupon  they  parted.  M.  Bailli  hovered 
for  a few  moments  round  the  table  where  I was  seated, 
as  if  he  sought  occasion  to  speak  to  me.  No  doubt 
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she  had  recommended  to  him  a more  politic  course  of 
conduct  when  near  me ; but  he  probably  wanted  reso- 
lution. ■ He  left  the  room  suddenly.  As  I write  this,  all 
is  quiet  around  me  : the  household  have  retired  to  rest. 

George,  do  you  not  admire  the  simplicity  of  my 
long — my  fatal — blindness  ? I have  lived  in  the  world; 
my  memory  is  filled  with  the  lessons  that  I have 
received  and  given.  Should  not  so  many  recent  ex- 
amples have  made  me  more  circumspect,  more  sus- 
picious of  my  sudden  fancy  for  that  young  man  ? But 
no.  My  destiny,  as  if  in  mockery,  has  placed  me  in 
my  character  of  husband  as  a model  of  servile  attach- 
ment to  the  old  classic  traditions.  The  only  man,  in 
fact,  whom  it  was  reasonable  for  me  to  distrust — 
the  only  one  whose  air,  whose  mind,  whose  disposition, 
ought  to  have  made  me  justly  apprehend  danger — is 
he  whom  I have  chosen  for  a friend, — he  whom  I have 
led  by  the  hand  to  the  familiar  intimacy  of  my  fire- 
side,— whom  I took  pleasure  in  praising,  in  elevating 
poetically  in  the  mind  of  this  young  woman.  When  I 
reflect  upon  all  the  ingenious  efforts  that  I have  made 
to  construct  the  edifice  of  my  shame,  that  infernal 
laugh  takes  possession  of  me. 

I am  profoundly  troubled,  George.  The  horrible 
restraint  of  this  evening  has  ended  by  accumulating 
in  my  heart  such  a flood  of  rage  that  I am  frightened 
at  myself.  I fear  that  I shall  lose  all  power  of  con- 
trolling my  will.  That  unfortunate  girl  does  not  know 
in  what  a dangerous  game  she  is  engaged.  If  she 

could  read  for  one  minute 1 must  leave  this  room 

— I must  breathe  some  other  atmosphere ! In  the  state 
in  which  my  mind  now  is,  crimes  are  committed  with- 
out being  intended 
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The  freshness  of  the  night,  the  fatigue,  have  calmed 
me.  I am  myself  again,  George.  I alone  am  culpa- 
ble. The  law  of  God  is  not  blind  and  superficial,  like 
our  poor  human  laws.  It  beholds  the  sources  of  mis- 
deeds, and  searches  out  our  moral  disorders  in  the  in- 
nermost folds  of  our  hearts.  It  plants  germs  of  justice 
that  develop  unconsciously  within  us,  with  an  infallible 
logic.  I see  it  all  now.  The  day  on  which  I ventured 
to  stifle,  beneath  the  ashes  of  my  exhausted  existence, 
a heart  palpitating  with  youth,  to  chain  death  to  life, 
I committed  one  of  those  crimes  which  escape  punish- 
ment under  our  human  laws,  but  over  which  God 
himself  has  reserved  his  mysterious  jurisdiction.  On 
that  day  I sowed  a tempest ; to-day  I reap  the  whirl- 
wind. 

Who  knows  the  sufferings,  the  struggles,  they  have 
endured,  before  yielding  to  the  inclination  of  their 
hearts  ? I have  told  you  that  he  resembles  you.  It 
is  true;  and  I have  often  thought  that  you  would  have 
been  worthy  of  her.  Of  one  thing  be  assured : she 
would  not  have  deceived  you. 

What  is  the  bond  that  unites  us?  A mere  conven- 
tional compact.  It  is  like  a tree  without  roots:  the 
least  breath  of  passion  would  prostrate  it.  Why  pun- 
ish them?  Why  avenge  myself  ? Upon  what  principle 
of  sound  morals  and  true  honor  could  I base  my  ven- 
geance ? Is  not  the  right  which  the  letter  of  the  law 
gives  me  abolished  by  the  clearer  light  of  my  con- 
science ? 

My  determination  is  altered.  I shall  go  away.  I 
shall  leave  them.  I shall  conceal  from  them  forever 
all  traces  of  my  wanderings.  Yes,  I will  take  away 
their  remorse  with  my  own. 
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The  duty  which  I impose  upon  myself,  George,  is, 
1 feel,  far  above  the  hackneyed  courage  which  the 
opinion  of  the  world  demands  of  me.  Ah,  my  friend  ! 
the  public  sneer  is  the  least  of  my  cares.  Do  not,  I 
beg  you,  trouble  yourself  with  them. 

You  know,  George,  how  I loved  her, — that  perhaps 
she  might  have  elevated  me  to  her  own  level;  but 
how  could  she  believe  herself  capable  of  such  a mira- 
cle ? She  will  remain  forever  ignorant  that  she  has 
done  so.  I am  about  to  depart.  I go  to  drag  about  the 
world  the  days  that  remain  to  me  of  this  life.  Think 
what  a burden ! If  God  had  deigned  to  show  me  as 
much  goodness  as  he  has  justice,  he  would  not  have 
allowed  me  to  survive  this  blow  ! 

If  I was  lying  near  her  mother,  in  the  same  peace- 
ful resting-place,  on  some  night  like  that  which  my 
memory  still  dwells  on  with  deepest  emotion,  she 
might  perhaps  come  to  shed  a tear  of  regret  over 
him  whose  nature  she  misunderstood, — whose  heart 
she  has  broken!  Why  is  it  that  a crime  only  can 
open  to  me  that  refuge,  purchase  me  that  repose? 
A crime!  Would  it,  then,  be  a crime  to  die  oppor- 
tunely, after  having  lived  in  vain? 

Think  nothing  of  this  folly,  this  weakness.  Excuse 
me.  If  the  night,  as  is  said,  brings  wisdom,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  to-morrow. 
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CHAMBER  OF  M.  B’ATHOL.  {The  next  day.) 

It  is  near  midnight.  Raoul^  pale,  his  head  hare,  enters  his  room, 
with  a hasty  stey.  He  leaves  the  door  ajar,  and  looks  from 
time  to  time  toward  the  stairs,  which  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
He  seats  himself  at  his  desk,  and  writes  rapidly. 

I SHOULD  have  gone  yesterday.  It  is  too  late  now. 
Let  me  tell  you  all  that  has  occurred.  The  day,  occu- 
pied by  visitors,  was  unmarked  by  events.  I had 
scarcely  retired  to  my  room,  about  ten  minutes  ago, 
when  I heard,  through  the  half-opened  window  of  the 
antechamber,  a noise  of  footsteps  upon  the  garden- 
path.  I leaned  out  cautiously,  and  I saAv  AI.  Bailli 
walking  up  the  avenue,  conducted  by  Jeannette.  The 
night  is  so  clear  that  I could  have  recognized  him  had 
I seen  him  but  once  before.  I distinguished  his  fea- 
tures, every  detail  of  his  clothing.  The  old  woman 
pointed  out  to  him  the  door  of  the  back  stairs,  which 
lead  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  Susan.  He  en- 
tered, and  she  left  him.  I descended  immediately.  I 
locked  the  door.  He  could  not  leave  the  house  without 
my  seeing  him, — without  my  speaking  to  him.  And 
now  I go  to  meet  him.  I must  meet  him  face  to  face. 
He  has  driven  me  to  the  last  limit  of  forbearance. 
Neither  conscience  nor  generosity  can  any  longer  re- 
strain me.  This  surpasses  human  endurance. 

These  lines,  whatever  happens  to  me,  will  be  sent 
to  you.  The  key  which  I inclose  opens  the  drawer 
of  my  desk.  I pray  you  to  execute  the  instructions 
that  you  will  there  find  sealed  with  my  seal.  Ho  not 
forget  me,  my  friend.  [Jf.  Athol  closes  and  directs 
this  letter ; then  he  takes  from  a table  a box  of  pistols, 
and  rapidly  ascends  the  stairs.'] 
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THE  DRESSING-ROOM  OF  SUSAN. 

Raoul  enters  suddenly.  His  eyes  are  instantly  directed  to  the 
window -curtain  at  the  end  of  the  room.,  which  has  just  fallen., 
and  still  moves.  Susan  standing  in  an  unquiet  attitude, — her 
countenance  agitated,  her  eyelids  slightly  drooping. 


Raoul. 

You  are  waiting  for  me  ? 

Susan  {in  a constrained  manner). 

No! — What  for?'  What  do  you  mean?  It  is  not 
your  habit  to  be  wanting  in  respect  for  a woman. 

Raoul. 


Oh,  do  not  be  alarmed.  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  yourself. 

Susan. 

There  is  nothing  to  cause  me  fear. 


Raoul. 

Are  you  sure  of  that? 


Susan. 

You  yourself  have  told  me  so.  I have,  besides,  a 
solemn,  a deliberate  promise,  which  alone  reassures 
me. 

Raoul. 

I promised  you  your  liberty, — and  my  indifference. 
Is  it  of  this  promise  that  you  speak  ? Are  you  sure 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  conditions  ? 
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Susan. 

I believe  not. 

Eaoul  {bitterly). 

Susan  ! you  have  forgotten  all, — even  your  sin- 
cerity. It  is  a virtue,  nevertheless,  which  is  com- 
mendable, even  when  it  survives  the  wreck  of  all 
others. 

Susan. 

What  do  you  mean  ? What  sort  of  sincerity  do  you 
ask  for  ? Ought  I to  intrude  my  confidence  upon 
you?  If  you  had  questioned  me,  Raoul,  you  would 
have  found  me  as  sincere,  I declare  to  you,  as  I have 
ever  been. 

Eaoul. 

If  I had  questioned  you  ? Dare  you  now — at  this 
moment — reply  to  me  ? 

Susan. 

Yes,  Raoul. 

Eaoul. 

You  dare?  Yery  well!  Now  tell  me:  those 
dreams — those  illusions — which  you  reproached  me 
so  vehemently  for  not  sharing  with  you, — have  you 
tested  their  value  ? Those  em’otions  which  you  looked 
forward  to  with  such  vivid  anticipation, — have  they 
equaled  your  expectations  ? Do  you  estimate  them 
still  at  the  same  price? 

Susan  [in  a low  and  trembling  voice). 

Yes,  yes!  still!  Let  me  speak,  Raoul.  Do  not 
repulse  my  frankness,  after  having  invited  it.  Yes,  I 
have  traveled,  step  by  step,  the  path  pictured  in  my 
dreams,-— that  path  of  youth  in  which  you  refused  to 
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be  my  guide.  I have  encountered  all  the  sweet  reali- 
ties, all  the  phantoms,  that  you  derided.  If  I have 
deceived  myself,  it  is  from  too  much  reliance  upon  the 
goodness  of  Heaven.  I have  known  that  which  I 
never  anticipated,  even  the  intoxication  of  delicious 
tears  ! Yes,  I have  felt  mortal  agonies  and  infinite 
hopes,  and  those  short  moments  that  leave  such  long 
memories ! I have  loved,  in  short ; I am  loved  ; and 
I bless  God  1 

Kaoul. 

I have  listened  to  you.  Your  excuse  is  in  the  frenzy 
of  your  mind, — which  lends  itself  to  your  language. 
It  is  enough.  You  have  at  last  found  the  romance 
you  sought.  It  satisfies  you.  It  is  well  ! But,  tell 
me,  have  you  anticipated  the  consequences? 

Susan. 

The  consequences  ? I — I do  not  know.  \_Slie  draws 
from  her  bosom  the  little  gold  key,  and  presents  it, 
hesitatingly,  to  Raoul.  Raoul  makes  a gesture,  as  if 
stupefied,  and  stands  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of 
the  young  girl,  who  continues,  smilingly.']  You  doubt 
this  romance  : yet  it  is  written  ! Will  you  read  it 
again  ? \_She  shows  him  a packet  of  letters  lying  upon 
a table.] 

Raoul. 

What  is  this?  My  letters?  [He  seizes  them  con- 
vulsively.] My  letters  to  George  I What  does  all 
this  mean  ? In  the  name  of  Heaven,  speak  ! Do  not 
torture  me  thus 

Susan. 

He  to  whom  you  addressed  those  letters  sent  them 
immediately  to  me.  Has  he  done  wrong,  Raoul  ? 
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He  has  betrayed  you — that  is  true;  but  I have  been 
very  happy!  I wrote  the  replies  to  all  those  letters, 
hoping  that  one  day  perhaps — they  are  there. 

Raoul  [he  listens  to  Susan,  without  appearing  to  understand. 

He  is  agitated  and  trembling.  Suddenly  he  darts  toxvard  the 

windoxv). 

But  have  I not  seen  with  ray  own  eyes?  The 
traitor  is  there. 

George  [raising  the  cux'tain,  and  advancixig). 

It  is  only  a friend  ! 

Raoul. 

You!  Is  it  you?  Oh,  God  ! Oh,  God ! ’tis  George! 
[^He  grasps  his  hands  passionately.'] 

George  [sxniling). 

Yes,  it  is  I.  Be  composed.  Your  last  letter  alarmed 
me.  I came  myself,  fearing  the  delays  of  the  post. 
You  took  me  for  M.  Bailli,  did  you  not?  A single 
word  about  him,  Raoul ; or  rather  {to  Susan)  be  good 
enough  to  repeat  to  Raoul,  madame,  those  mysterious 
words  which  you  spoke  to  M.  Bailli  last  evening  in 
the  saloon.  That  will  suffice. 

Susan  [with  emotion). 

I said  to  him,  Monsieur,  while  I alone  saw  and 
suffered  from  your  folly,  I was  resigned ; but  to-day, 
when  I find  that  it  has  troubled  a repose  more  precious 
than  my  own,  I ask  you,  seriously,  to  retire.”  Raoul, 
for  mercy’s  sake,  speak  to  me  ! Say  that  you  believe 
me  ! [ Raoul  leans  with  his  elbows  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, his  face  turned  away  and  buried  in  his  hands. 
He  does  not  speak.  Susan  continues  in  a low  and 
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mournful  voice,  addressing  George  ] M,  George,  he 
will  never  pardon  me.  I have  wounded  his  pride  too 
deeply.  He  will  hate  me. 

George  [he  approaches  Raoul,  leans  over  and  speaks  to^  him. 
Suddenly  he  draws  away  his  hands,  and,  forcing  him  to  turn 
toward  Susan,  his  face  bathed  in  tears). 

Turn,  Raoul.  I wish  her  to  see  you  thus ! 

Susan. 

He  loves  me ! 

Raoul  {drawing  her  to  his  bosom). 

Angel ! 


THE  END. 
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